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A Remarkable Novel by the Author of ‘THE INNER SHRINE’? 


The Wild Olive 





Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 








Splendidly Mlustrated by Lucius Hitchcock 








Ready At Last in Book Form 


HE WILD OLIVE has the same remarkable qualities which made the author’s 

previous novel, The Inner Shrine, the most widely read and talked-of book of its 

year. Asa wxtela in Harper’s Macazine, The Wild Olive has called forth an 
unusual number of letters written in terms of dine extravagant praise and delighted 
interest. The book, which is now ready, contains many diverting incidents of the 
story not permitted by the exigencies of serial publication. The title is quoted from 
St. Paul—And thou, being a wild olive-tree’’—an allusion to the heroine’s origin, 
which places her, a growth of nature, apart from the cultivated trees of the orchard— 
society. The Wild O/ive is a story in a new setting, a story that grips the reader from 
the first chapter—a story of great vigor and charm. The scene opens in the Adirondack 
wilderness, with a fugitive from justice, young and a 
gentleman, running through the woods at night. 
Looking through a cottage window, he recognizes 
the judge who condemned him—innocent—for - 

. ° ° April 29, 1910. 
murder. A girl’s form outside beckons him to 
follow. The story rushes on, carrying the youth 
into rehabilitated manhood and the girl to the 
height of emotional sacrifice and triumph. 





HENRY E. BARNES, Jr. 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR AT LAW 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Messrs. Harper & Bros., 
New York City. 


Gentlemen :— 

Allow me to add my word of appreciation to others 
that you are able to publish as fine a novel as “ The 
Wild Olive.” I must confess also that I subscribed to 
the Magazine because I wished to get the story, hav- 
ing read *‘ The Inner Shrine.” Now, nowever, I find 
that I enjoy the other parts of the Magazine nearly as 
much. I ama very busy man, but Harper’s does not 
remain long unread. 


Very truly yours. 


Harper & Brothers :: Publishers (Signed) Frank Hi Hinds 

















MIDSUMMER FICTION NUMBER 


HARPER'S for AUGUST 


ARTHUR E. McFARLANE.—‘‘Cut Off in Paris.’"—The only thing to say about this is that 
it is one of the very funniest stories ever written by anybody in any language any- 
where. A young American couple find themselves involved with a French count’s bundle 
of laundry and then with the whole Parisian police. The illustrations by May Wilson Preston 


are as funny as the text. 





JOSEPH CONRAD.—‘The Secret Sharer” is a splendid tale of a mystery at sea, written 
with all the wonderful genius that has made Mr. Conrad the foremost of living writers of 


sea-romance. Wonderful pictures by W. J. Aylward. 


ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS.—‘His Father's Heart” presents a dramatic chapter out 
of the life of a clergyman and his son at college. Illustrations by Stanley Arthurs. 


ARTHUR SHERBURNE HARDY.—‘The Twelve Green Russian Garnets” is a captivat- 
ing and skilfully told stcry of mystery, in which the characters of Mr. Harpy’s recent 
stories again appear. A series of pictures by Elizabeth Shippen Green. 


MARGARET CAMERON.—‘‘ The Little White Hin” is one of the funniest stories that the au- 
thor has written—and that is saying a good deal when it is recalled that she is the author 
of ‘“The Cat and the Canary”’ and ‘‘ The Bachelor and the Baby.’’ Illustrated by 
W. D. Stevens. 

BRIAN HOOKER.—‘ Ysobel de Corveaux”’ is a wonderful romance of a man and a maid 
in medixeval days. Illustrated in color by Howard Pyle. 


H. W. NEVINSON.—‘ Sitting at a Play” is a remarkable study of a man who sees a dramatic 


crisis in his own life re-enacted before him on the stage. 


R. E. VERNEDE.—‘ Soaring Spirits’’ is another delightful satirical comedy of the Port Al- 
lington Literary Society, portrayed in the author’s earlier stories. Illustrations by Lucius 


Wolcott Hitchcock. 








My Memories of Mark Twain.—\. D. HoweELis writes lovingly his recollections of his 
early days with Mark Twain and describes some strange experiences that they shared as 
young men together. It is almost as much a story of Mr. Howells as of Mr. Clemens. 


First Sight at the Age of Forty.—A remarkakle account of a man blind from birth, and 
how he*learned to see, by Dr. Epwarp A. AYERS 


The Mississippi Eden.—Dersuiter WE tcH writes of Dickens’s visit to America and the great 
speculative Western enterprise in which he joined—the founding of the town of Cairo, 
Illinois. 


Hong-Kong.— With a profusion of sketches and paintings in color, W. J. AyLwarn vividly 
presents the motley life of this Eastern seaport, which is as romantic as fiction. 


A French Capitalist and Our Revolution.—An interesting account of a French millionaire 
who aided the American Revolution with lavish hand. By J. Preston BEEcHER, U. S. 


Vice-Consul at Havre. 











A Few Words of Appreciation 


From an Arkansas Subscriber: 


‘“‘T have seen many letters of distinguished people who 
have written their appreciation of your magazine, but 
none from one of the great middle class of the people. 
I am a bookkeeper with a small family in a city of about 
4,000 inhabitants, and, as one of the middle class, I want 
to express to you the high regard I have for your publi- 
cations. From month to month we look forward with 
great anticipation to the coming of HaRPER’s MONTHLY. 
The best in romance, the latest events in the scientific 
world, the most graphic descriptions of places worth 
knowing and seeing, come to us every month in the pages 
of the magazine. It is an education for the mind and 
an inspiration to higher thinking and living.” 


A Subscriber in Williamsport, Pa., writes: 


“Your celebration of the sixtieth anniversary of 
HarpeEr’s recalls my purchasing the initial number in 
May, 1850, while a student at college. I have it with- 
out a single number missing since then. Although sixty 


” 


years old, it is ever new. What a library in itself! 


From a Lawyer in Minneapolis.: 


“I subscribed to the magazine because I wished to 
get ‘The Wild Olive,’ having read ‘The Inner Shrine.’ 
Now, however, I find that I enjoy the other parts of the 
magazine as much. . I am a very busy man, but Har- 
PER’S does not remain long unread.” 


From a Subscriber in Junction City, Colorado: 


‘‘T write this letter for no other purpose than to ex- 
press my appreciation of your splendid magazine for the 
past year. . . . I cannot make my phrases too strong. 
HarPER’s has been to me a real addition to the wl ole- 
some enjoyment of life, and I speak of it to my.friends as, 
withput qualification, the ‘best’ magazine published.” 


From a Subscriber in Fremont, Nebraska, in reply to a letter 


in regard to renewing her subscription: 

‘There is only a waste of a 2-cent stamp in sending me 
this letter—as I shall always take Harper’s as long as I 
live. I have bound copies of it in the sixties, and one 
magazine of 1850 that was my mother’s.” 
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THE AEROPLANE THAT MADE A° RECORD ASCENSION 


Walter Brookins and the Wright biplane which broke the world’s record for altitude in a 6,[75-foot ascent at Atlantic City on 
July 9th. The former world’s record for an aeroplane ascension, achieved by Brookins himself at Indianapolis, was 4,939 feet 
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Comment 


Progressive Politics 

Tur Arbiter of the Destinies of the TIuman Race, 
having chopped down six mighty elms in the in- 
terest of conservation, and having swiped the beads 
of perspiration from his manly brow, assumed the 
judgment seat, summoned the varlets of the press, 
and said: 


“T want you to make it clear that I am seeing both 
sides. I wish you would make that emphatic: I want 
to see regulars and insurgents, party men and inde- 
pendents, Democrats as well as Republicans.” 

“You don’t want to see the Democrats win next 
fall, do you, Colonel?” he was asked. 

* Not if the Republicans do the right thing,” he an- 
swered, promptly. 


Good Work! Clearly it is up to “the Repub- 
lieans.” Will they do “the right thing ” or won't 
they? We should like really to know, but inasmuch 
as the only things so far officially approved as right 
are Lopce in Massachusetts and Brvertpce in 
Indiana, we guess we shall have to wait and see. 

Meanwhile, what about the. Democrats who are 
thus graciously invited to bask in royal favor in 
the event of Republicans going wrong? In New 
York, affairs continue unsettled. Over in New 
Jersey the Democrats have persuaded their best 
man—W ooprow Witson—to accept the nomination 
for Governor if it shall come to him unsought and 
with substantial unanimity. As the Evening Past 
well and truly says: 


Wooprow Witson has done the right thing, and in 
precisely the right way, in stating his attitude toward 
the proposal to make him the Democratic candidate 
for Governor of New Jersey. He will “not in any 
circumstances do anything to obtain” the nomination; 
he does not “wish to draw away from” his present 
duties and responsibilities as head of Princeton Uni- 
versity; but if, as many well-informed persons have 
assured him, it is “the wish and hope of a decided 
majority of the thoughtful Democrats of the State 
that he should accept ” the party’s nomination-for the 
Governorship, he would deem it a “duty as well as 
an honor and a privilege to do so.” If he should be 
nominated, it may confidently be predicted that he 
will express himself on the questions of the day with 
the same frankness and the same dignity with which 
he has stated his position in regard to the acceptance 
of the nomination. The New Jersey campaign would 
be sure to become one of the centres of interest 
throughout the country, besides being of a character 
to tone up the politiéal situation in New Jersey itself. 
Already it is stated that Republican managers are 
bracing up to the necessity of finding a eandidate 
fitted to be measured against Wooprow WutLson in 
ease he should be put up by the Democrats. His state- 
ment of his attitude absolves him from the necessity of 
paying any further attention to the pre-nomination 
canvass, but it makes it incumbent on earnest Demo- 
erats in New Jersey to use every effort toward the 
securing of a candidacy which would help both the 
party and the cause of good government not only in 
their own State but throughout the country. 


Likewise the World: 


In their search for a candidate for Governor the 
Democrats of New Jersey aimed high and they have 
been successful. When Dr. Wooprow WILSON sig 
nifies a willingness to accept political leadership in 
that State there is encouragement for the organiza- 
tion everywhere. Good men and great men are not 
likely to foree themselves on the party, but they will 
be found and they will respond to the eall of the 
people if they are wanted. 

An edueator by profession and never a_ politician. 
Dr. WiLsen is more of a statesman than most of the 
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men who have passed their lives in public office. He 
understands the philosophy of government.. He appre- 
ciates the virtues, the capacity, and the limitations 
of popular rule. He has meditated, written, and spoken 
much on all phases of our politics, and his utterances 
will be scrutinized in vain for demagogy, violence, or 
folly. He has a penetrating. and an informing mind. 
He has a patriotic desire to be helpful. Above all, he 
has character. 

If the people of New Jersey make Dr. WILSON Gov- 


ernor they will have a great Chief Magistrate. 


And the Sun: 


Whether or not Wooprow WILSON is the next Demo- 
cratic candidate for Governor of New Jersey, whether 
or not, that is, the nomination goes to him on his 
own terms as representing “the wish and hope of a 
decided majority of the thoughtful Democrats” of 
his State, the fact that he is willing to take it, so 
offered, and would regard it as “an honor and a 
privilege ” as well as a duty, is one of not a few happy 
omens for the national Democracy. 

Too long that party has been the object, and the just 
object, of general contempt, of its own contempt. 
Futile, impotent, Bryanized, bedlamized, it has held 
out nothing to honorable ambition. A future of hope- 
less fatuity seemed to lay before it. Many of the 
men who voted its national ticket did so only because 
they were sure that it would be defeated. It seemed 
incapable of effectual opposition, incapable of enlarged 
views. It was given over to petty brabbles and ex- 
ploited for the benefit of a charlatan. 

Well, a change has come over it. It has got a man 
or two in conspicuous office who is recommending it by 
well-considered efficient action, by real reforms and 
economies. Not merely on account of Republican fac- 
tions or mistakes; but by its own positive achievement, 
it is earning remission for its idiocies and proving 
itself fit for power. Its present is fruitful. It can 
nourish reasonable hopes. Democrats of intellect and 
sense, men highly fitted for public life, can feel once 
more that the post of honor is the public station. 


And the Newark Lvening News: 


Whatever the event, there can be no question that 


leadership of the Wooprow WILson type is the one | 


thing that would rehabilitate the Democratic party 
and place the coming campaign upon a dignified level. 


And the Boston Jerald: 


It would be a long leap from WILLIAM JENNINGS 
Bryan to Wooprow WILSON. 


It would, indeed. But isn’t it high time for the 
Democratic party to make some sort of jump? 
{t has been shivering on the brink of oblivion ever 
siuce the Orator from the Platte donned the crown 
of thorns, and, until quite recently, it has seemed 
likely to just peter out. But the immediate ques- 
tion is not of the Presideney, but of the Governor- 
ship of a great State. Goodness knows New Jersey 
needs a big man. She now has a chance to get 
one, and should, in all conscience, seize the op- 
portunity. Let other commonwealths take heart 
and do likewise! The States cannot hope to retain 
the power and dignity serupulously withheld for 
them by the Constitution unless they instal their 
biggest men in the biggest places. New Jersey is 
setting the paee. Will the others heed her ad- 
mirable example ? 


Good News trom Green Mountains 

Vermont has already done so, we are happy to 
record. Up among the green hills the Democrats 
have named a really first-class man, Mr. Watson 
of Burlington, for Governor. Simultaneously, as 
it happens, the Republicans have put their lamest 
foot forward. Their candidate, Mr. Mraps, is an 
aged and somewhat doddering gentleman of means, 
who barely secured the nomination by a very lib- 
eral expenditure of money. He will be elected, of 
course. Vermont is not yet out of the woods of 
slavish partisafship. But there is going to be a 
fight and a good one. For the first time in Green 
Mountain history a sturdy Republican journal of 
the highest character and greatest influence—the 
St. Johnsbury Caledonian—has bolted a Republican 
ticket. Tt took courage to do it. Considerations of 
favor, patronage, advertising, and subseriptions had 
to be waved. But the editor, Mr. W. J. Bicetow, 
has both independence and courage. Happily, also, 
he does not lack ability, and we shall be greatly 
surprised if the spirit of righteous revolt incited 
by his endeavors does not effect a material reduc- 
tion in the normal majority. All of which is 
healthy and to the good. Governors should be 
elected at the polls, not be named by delegates to 
party conventions whose railway fares, to say the 
least, have been paid by aspiring, though wealthy, 
ineapables. 


The Bay State Democrats 

Massachusetts, like Ohio, has a way of electing 
a Democratic Governor every now and then. Once 
a decade is about the average, and it would not 
be surprising if the thing should happen again 
this autumn. There are two reasons why it may 
happen—-the Payne bill and Mr. Foss. The prin- 


{ 


cipal reason why it may not happen seems to be 
Mr. Vaury. Not, however, that anything is knowa 
particularly to the discredit of Mr. Vaury, who 
was the Democratic candidate for Governor last 
year. He seems to be a bright young man. But 
he does not as a eandidate fit the tariff issue as 
does Mr. Foss, who was an insurgent on that issue 
before the term “ insurgent ” got into general use 
and before the issue underwent its still current 
revival. As Mr. Foss announced some time ago 
that he was not merely a come-outer, but had 
also come over and aligned himself with the Demo- 
erats, and as he has already received two Demo- 
cratic nominations—one for the Lieutenant- 
Governorship and one for Congress—objections to 
liim on the seore of regularity would seem to be 
out of order. Still, the Democrats of Massa- 
chusetis are uncommonly prone, even for Demo- 
crats, to pay more attention to their own lines 
of cleavage than to those of the Republicans, and 
there is no telling what they may do in the way 
of throwing away their chance this year. 


The Bay State Republicans 

On the other hand, the lines of cleavage among 
the Republicans are at present pretty plainky 
visible, however they may tend to disappear before 
election day. The candidacy of Congressman 
3uTLER Ames for Senator Lopcr’s seat may. not 
be in itself a particularly epochal affair. The 
Massachusetts Republican press—what there is of 
it—does not seem to find Mr. Awes unmistakably 
the right man for the job he has undertaken. 
Neither, for that matter, does Mr. Amrs himself, 
who confessed in his announcement that he came 
forward beeause nobody else did. But that Mr. 
Ames, being not without political experience and 
presumably not without friends and_ advisers, 
should decide that the fight against Lopar is worth 
making—-this is not without significance. Neither 
is it without significance that Senator Lopar him- 
self should be coming out strong on the tariff 
commission as a glorious idea, heralding our escape 
from the log-rolliné method of tariff-making. We 
do not reeall that while the Payne bill was being 
log-rolled through Congress he made any strenuous 
objections or criticisms. On the contrary, quite 
the reverse. But it was then a question of getting 
things for Massachusctts’s protected interests. He 
got them; and now that it is a question of keep- 
ing power and place for Lopcr himself, those in- 
terests will doubtless condone a little timely back- 
sliding on his part. They will be with him if the 
firht gets serious, and they are very strong—in 
the Republican party. If the entire opposition 
to the Senator—the insurgent Republicans, the 
Democrats, and the big independent vote of the 
State—could be made unitedly effective, he could 
doubtless be beaten; but beating him in a Repub- 
liean Legislature is another matter—and_ the 
Massachusetts Legislature, like that of Rhode 
Island, stays Republican even when the Governor 
is Democratic. Nevertheless, we rather agree with 
Congressman Ames that it is worth while stirring 
things up and seeing what can be done. 





Out in Ohio . 

The Buckeye Democrats, on the other hand, may 
he said to have made their periodical arrival two 
years ago, when they elected Harmon. But this 
time they are behaving as if they proposed to 
cease to be transients. All impartial accounts 
agree that Harmon has been a real Governor. 
Apparently he has got his own party uncommonly 
well united behind him, and if anything has 
occurred to alienate the Republican and_ inde- 
pendent support which came to him two years ago 
it is certainly not apparent on the surface of the 
situation. On the contrary, what is conspicuously 
apparent is an extraordinary amount of confusion 
and division among the Republicans, and _ that, 
too, on the very eve of their convention. Cox, 
the Cincinnati boss, whom President Tarr is on 
record as denouncing in ynmeasured terms, has 
been backing a candidate of his own for Governor, 
does not relish Mr. Wape Enis as an emergency 
chairman of the State Committee, and does not 
take kindly to Representative LonawortH as an 
emergency candidate for Governor, favored, like 
Evuis, by the President. There have heen very 
credible rumors first of an understanding, and 
then of a misunderstanding, between Cox and Sen- 
ator Burton. Meanwhile, the Hon. James R. 
GARFIELD has been running a close race with Mr. 
Pincno7 for the title of arch-insurgent, and talk- 
ing in a way to indicate that he would not shrink 
from the nomination if it were offered him; and 
the insurgent element in the party has been re- 
ported as coming his way. Foraker, it may be 
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added, is still alive, and with unimpaired memory. 
State pride may perhaps be counted on to have 
some effect in favor of standing by the President; 
put there is on the other side the quite reasonable 
hope that by re-electing Harmon Ohio may in 
1912 contribute both the principal candidates for 
the Presideney—a thing unprecedented in our his- 
tory. All things considered, Ohio is entitled to 
the centre of the stage. To live in Cincinnati 
these days ought to be a liberal political education. 


Our Candidate—for the Nomination 

My position in regard to the Governorship this fall 
is this: I want to find-the best man for the office; the 
man who is most acceptable to the rank and file of the 
Republican party and the independent voters. I in- 
tend to do everything in my power to see. that such 


.a man is elected.—THE COLONEL. 


As a preliminary to doing everything in his power 
to earry the election, he must first find and then 
eateh his hare. We perceive no valid objections to 
this course of action. It is logical and fore- 
sighted. Declaration of an intent to find the worst 
man clearly would have been ill-advised. The 
announcement, as it stands, is characteristically 
bold and statesmanlike. So, too, is the naive as- 
sumption of dictatorial prerogative. The “ rank 
and file” have never had much to do with the 
Republican party in this State. A boss always 
ruled conventions until Hucnes was renominated, 
and even then the Governor would have been 
beaten but for a timely admonition from Oyster 
Bay. And new! Surely a supreme dictator was 
never needed more sorely. And the Colonel is pre- 
eminently the man for the job. All doubts on this 
score are resolved. by his own tacit admission. 
Moreover, what he says is going to go, as, of course, 
it should. So we are to have, not a Republican 
eandidate for Governor, but the Colonel’s candi- 
date—one ‘acceptable to the rank and file” and 
the highly flattered “independent voters.” Who 
will he be? Lorn?’ We guess not. That self- 
sacrificing individual will hardly play the goat in 
this instance. The outlook is too precarious. 
And yet no other fills the bill so adequately as the 
personal representative of the new Boss except— 
well, of course, the Boss himself. For ourselves, 
we declare unhesitatingly, as usual, for the Colonel; 
but if an alternate must be had, please, Master, 
give us Logs, good old Lorn, who will run just as 
fay and just as fast as he can. 


The Big State of New Jersey 

Curiously enough, the only note sounded in New 
Jersey in antagonism to the prospective candidacy 
of Wooprow Wiison for Governor emanates from 
one of the ablest and most independent publie 
journals in the State—the Newark Sunday Call. 
No less odd than its attitude, moreover, are its 
reasons. “A good many of us,” it says, “would 
vote for President WiLson on the simple ground 
that a man of his brains and energy would be 
pretty certain to make good in any office within the 
gift of the people of his State.” But, alas! “it is 
just a little State,” and “there have been those 
who have said that they are afraid New Jersey 
with Governor Witson might be top-heavy.” If 
so, so much the better for the State. But is not 
our Newark contemporary unduly modest? Out 
of fifty-two States and Territories, New Jersey 
stands sixteenth in population and sixth in in- 
dustry. It has $716,000,000 of capital invested in 
manufacturing, pays 266,000 wage-earners $128,- 
000,000 a year in wages, and turns out nearly 
$800,000,000 of products. Only New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois, Massachusetts, and Ohio surpass 
her in this respect—and Ohio, despite her vastly 
greater area, is very little ahead. Even among 
cities, the heme of the Sunday Call stands six- 
teenth and its neighbor, Jersey City, seventeenth, 
in population. <A little State? Not at all. It is 
one of the biggest in the Union, and it ought to 
have in its Executive Mansion—which also it ought 
to have, but hasn’t—its very biggest man. In view 
of the fact that Mr. Tarr got a plurality of 82,000, 
it may not put him there, but—-you never can tell. 


Still Rocking 

“Rocking the Cradle” is the head-line -over a 
piece reprinted from the Evening Post in the 
Boston Transcript, recounting the efforts of the 
Colonel to soothe and reconcile the warring poli- 
ticians of his party and make them work together 
for good. “It is not dynamite,” says this piece, 
“that Mr. Roosevet7 is ladling out at Oyster Bay, 
but soothing-syrup. He agrees to speak for Mr. 
Beveripce merely in order to keep him still. That 
is certainly a laudable endeavor.” 

Yes, very laudable; and think how short a time 
it is since pieces about Colonel RoosrveLt were 
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headed “ Rocking the Boat.” It must be con- 
ceded that he has improved. And yet, and yet, 
how long can he straddle the factions in the Re- 
publican party? Is it not down in the book of 
Destiny that at least one element in that party 
must take a licking? Peace! Harmony! But 
was it not the very Prince of Peace who said, “I 
come to bring not peace, but a sword”? Rock the 
eradle, Colonel, rock the cradle; but let the in- 
fant Hercuues have it out with the snakes. 


County Option and a Lynching 

Everybody seems pleased with Governor I[ar- 
MON’S action anent the Mayor and: Sheriff of 
Newark, Ohio, where Ernertncton, the anti-saloon 
boy detective, was lynched on July 8th. Eruer- 
INGTON, a lad of seventeen, was employed with 
others to raid a saloon, and, having no calmer 
judgment than was proper for his years, he shot 
and killed the saloon-keeper without due need. 
A Newark mob took him out of jail that evening 
and hanged him in the public square. Governor 
Harmon, on getting the news, suspended Mayor 
Atuerton for thirty days pending investigation. 
Vice-Mayor ANKELE, succeeding ATHERTON, sum- 
marily removed Newark’s chief of police and one 
police captain and appointed others instead of 
them. Measures for the suspension of Sheriff 
Lincke of Licking County followed as soon as 
charges could be prepared. The further proceed- 
ings and prosecutions in the ease will be followed 
with attention. 

The lynching was quite unnecessary and par- 
ticularly disgraceful. Ohio has county option. 
Licking County being “dry,” Newark has to be 
“dry,” and is so, apparently against its will. If 
that is so, and the original shooting and subse- 
quent lynching grew out of the enforcement by 
outsiders of a liquor law not sustained by local 
public sentiment in the town itself, it will not 
heip the record of county option. 


The Bible in the Schools 

Roman Catholics in Winchester, Seott County, 
Illinois, have got a decision from the Supreme 
Court of that State against the reading of the 
Bible, the singing of hymns, and the recital of 


’ the Lord’s Prayer in the public schools of Win- 


chester. Their petition was denied in the lower 
court, but the Supreme Court reversed the de- 
eision and declared that the law of the State as 
set forth in the constitution was on the side of 
the petitioners. Judge Dunn said, in giving the 
opinion, that the constitution of Illinois guaran- 
teed to all citizens the free exercise and enjoy- 
ment of religious profession and worship, but 
that “one does not enjoy the free exercise of re- 
ligious worship who is compelled to join in any 
form of religious worship.” 

One of the great unsolved problems of the 
country is the religious education of the children 
who go to the publie schools. The solution most 
of the Catholics want is a division of the school 
moneys raised by taxation, so that the people of 
every sect or church can have their own schools 
and run them to suit themselves. To compel that 
solution is, we presume, one purpose of such action 
as the Catholics took at Evanston. But the senti- 
ment against diversion of taxpayers’ money to 
church schools is very strong and deep and there 
is no prospect of overcoming it. 


Three Discourses on Education 

In the current Atlantic Monthly are three 
papers on education, that large, vague subject 
about which so many critics heartily disagree. 
Edueation is very much a by-product, but few 
of the critics of the contemporary factories that 
aim to produce it consent to that truth. They 
seem to feel. that it should be a direct result of 
the factory operations, and they see how imper- 
fectly it is so, and they get mad about it and say 
that the education factories. are not run as they 
should be. All three of the contributors to the 
Atlantic on this subject find more or less fault 


with the education factories. Mr. Brooks ADAMs, 


who labors in Boston as an instructor of law 
students, says he begins with his young men by 
trying to get them to empty their minds in order 
that their mental machinery may have a chance 
to act. He finds the modern mind “a mechanism 
so choked with rubbish that friction arrests move- 
ment.” He thinks modern education discourages 
the power of generalization, and he deplores that 
because he considers that the most urgent prob- 
lem of modern education is to produce adminis- 
trative minds of great efficiency that can handle 
the tremenddus mechanism of modern society. 
He says in effect that we have outgrown our 
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social and political apparatus; that we are get- 
ting lawless; that competition is no longer ef- 
fective; that parental authority is obsolete; and 
that we must produce minds capable of adjusting 
our institutions to the novel conditions and needs 
of current existence. He wants men “with a 
much greater power of dealing with relations 
than we possess.” men “trained to deal very 
rapidly with detail by eliminating the immate- 
rial and = generalizing from widely extended 
premises.” As the modern scientifie mind was 
developed to meet a want after the seventeenth 
century, so now, he thinks, must the administra- 
tive mind be developed. 


A Dearth of Moral Training 

Mr. Epwarp ©. Stssovx is a professor in the 
Washington State University at Seattle. The 
complaint in his piece is that our education fae- 
tories don’t run enough moral and ethical instrue- 
tion into their products. The moral element, he 
says, is the most important thing in education; 
and so it is. He names Prato, Arisrorir, 
Comentus, Monratene, and Mitton as his backers 
in this assertion, and quotes them to much pur- 
pose. But he thinks our educators have let the 
pressure of other studies crowd out moral train- 
ing. He points out to them that Franee, having 
achieved secular education as we have, “is to-day 
working with unflagging zeal to make the moral 
instruction the most efficient and vital part of 
its whole curriculum.” 

We sympathize with Mr. Stsson’s feelings, and 
we believe a great many contemporary educators 
do the same, and take thought constantly so to 
run their factories that they may turn out a 
larger proportion of good people, and themselves 
work personally, and not without effect, to that 
end. 


Crowding Out “ Learning” 

Last comes along Mr. Joun Jay CHAPMAN, 
and talks about Learning, and what it is, and how 
it isn’t Seience, and how Science and Business 
threaten to drown it out of the edueation fae- 
tories. Ile goes behind the factories. Mr. Apams 
speaks of “the dissolution of the family in the 
sense that parental authority has nearly ceased 
as a constraining: foree in society. But Mr. 
CHAPMAN seems not to realize that the family 
is dissolved, for he declares that “the whole fu- 
ture of the world depends on what is read to chil- 
dren before they ean read to themselves.” Mr. 
CuAapMAN is tolerant and amicable in his spirit. 
Ile is magnanimous about business, and he does 
not undervalue science, but he has it against a 
scientist if he undervalues education. “ To-day,” 
le says, “science knows that the silkworm must 
be fed on the leaves of the mulberry-tree, but does 
not know that the soul of man must be fed on 
the Bible and the Greek classics.” Mr. CitapMan 
believes that the soul of man is worth feeding. 
We like his sentiments about “learning.” He 
does not think of it as acquisition of facts, but as 
acquisition of feelings, powers, perceptions, ca- 
pacities, appreciations—-as something that quali- 
fies one to proceed in life as the art of swimming 
cualifies him to proceed in water. 


Education the Sole Remedy 
Mr. Sisson quotes M. Marion, French Minister 
of Education, as saying: 


The truth is we have not yet seriously comprehended 
that the whole political and social problem is one of 
education. Henceforth edueation alone, absolutely 
that alone, can rescue our modern societies from the 
perils that threaten them. 


Certainly freedom is related to the suecess of 
educational efforts and methods. All the current 
rumpus about the prize-fight pictures is due to 
the impression that a very large proportion of 
the people of the United States are not fit to go 
about without blinders on, and need to be shielded, 
not merely from vicious shows, but from such as 
are even moderately stimulating to their sensi- 
bilities. Perhaps they do, but the better we suc- 
ceed in education and the better qualified our 
people are to take simple care of themselves, the 
less need there will be of this excessive solicitude 
to shield them from ordinary dangers and tempta- 
tions and excitements. 


Will He Fill the Chest? 

When the Colonel says that he “ will do every- 
thing in his power” to elect a Republican Gov- 
ernor, does he mean that he will soak Wall Street 
for a quarter of a million on the eve of election, 
as he did in 1904? 
















































































Life and Literature 


IN his essay on JOAN oF ARC, MICHELET speaks of 
English literature as being “ beautiful but sombre.” 
He had come closer to the truth, perhaps, had he said, 
beautiful but serious. The reason for this sweeping 
judgment, however, is not far to seek. Our literature 
is particularly rich in essays, and these are, generally 
speaking, of a somewhat ethical, or quasi-ethical, 
character. They deal largely with the conduct of life 
and of affairs, with man’s relation to man, or to the 
state, or to his Maker. Whether long or short, these 
essays are just what the name indicates—brief sorties 
into the domain of thought, earnest endeavors to 
square actual Jiving with mental and spiritual pro- 
jections toward finer and higher living. Consequently 
these essays are apt to be partly theoretical and partly 
practical, and are very seldom purely speculative. 
There is vo word in English that is the equivalent of 
the French word doctrinaire; and in English litera- 
ture there is very little theorizing that is not based 
upon actual experience or experiment, whether of the 
individual or the body social. For there is a poise or 
balance about the Anglo-S saxon genius, a capacity for 
practical things on the one hand, and for theory and 
speculation on the other, that is at once the impa- 
tience, the despair, and the admiration of the French- 
man. Life is learned by living and is its own best 
proof; and, like the pony in KipLrnq’s story of the 
Mane Cat, we, on both sides of the Atlantic, prefer 
to play the game rather than invent the theory. It 
is one of the curious paradoxes of our literature, then, 
one that marks it off from all others, that so much 
of it is the work of men of affairs, men who were 
busy with life in some of its multitudinous forms. 
Cnaucer, father of English poetry, was not only a 
courtier in the best sense of the word, but held im- 
portant government positions which h. most creditably 
filled. Spenser was secretary to the Lord-Deputy of 
Ireland, as well as author of the Faerie Queene, one 
of the most symbolic poems in the language, a veritable 
poet’s poem. SHAKESPEARE, our transcendent genius, 
was intent on making an honest living, and building 
up a family and home, while yet occupied with the 
plays that have so enriched the world. RALEIGH was 
soldier, navigator, and colonizer, as well as poet and 
historian. Minton was CroMWELv’s Latin Secretary 
for years, and stood in the forefront of political agita- 
tion; while Byron and SuetLey were both, at the 
time of their untimely deaths, deeply interested in 
political questions of government, at home and abroad, 
and, like Hamlet, might have “ proved right royally ” 
had they ever “been put on.” And to come nearer 
home, IrRvING was Minister to Spain, HAWTHORNE was 
in the Civil Service, while one of the most noticeable 
contributions to English prose that America has given 
is LINCOLN’s speech at Gettysburg—the war-worn LIN- 
COLN. MATTHEW ARNOLD'S saying, therefore, that 
literature is a “criticism of life” is peculiarly true 
of English literature. And just for this very reason 
that it does embody so much of actual experience, as 
well as of meditation and reflection, is English litera- 
ture so highly esteemed by those foreigners who have 
most closely studied it. No wonder England has no 
written Constitution. Her Constitution does indeed 
broaden down from precedent to precedent, is like a 
living organism, and is to be found in acts and laws 
and rulings that have been made as the exigencies of 
national life required. Nor is it surprising, then, that 

literature so expressive of life should be serious, for 
life is, on the whole, a serious thing, and should be 
so considered, At every moment it implies cause and 
consequence; it never stands still, and should, at every 
turn, be enriched and strengthened. But how may 
this be doney How can a man rightly use his political 
privileges, for instance, perform his political duties, 
he knows, and how ean he know unless he 
college, 


unless 
learns’ But is every one to go to school and 
some one objects. Certainly not, for it- is not yet 
feasible; vet it is but a truism to say that the best 
part of an education is what a man gives himself, 
learns for himself, thinks out) for himself. That 
always remains inseparably his own. Books are no 
longer a privilege, still less a luxury: indeed, they 
may be had for the asking, since libraries are fairly 
thrust upon us, and he who will may read. Some- 
of an education is) literally within 
*Reading maketh a full 
“Or 


thing, therefore, 
almost every one’s reach, 
man,” says BAcoN, in that great essay of his. 
Studies.” But are we a nation of readers’ Do we 
even read approximately, some few of us’ Best 
schooled, and worst) educated,” is what) our own 
LowELL said of us. and it) still remains a standing 
truth, We are -ignerant because we domt look for 
knowledge in the right place—in literature. Over the 
great library of Alexandria, destroyed by fanaticism— 
and the mind aches at the thought of it—was_ in- 
seribed, “ Here may be found remedies for the diseases 
of the mind.” And ignorance may surely be likened 
to a general disease. We call ourselves a practical 
people, we are eager for results: and yet there never 
was a people among whom there was a greater waste 
of mental energy—chief among a nation’s national 
resources. ‘There never was a time in’ the world’s 
history when there were more aids to intelligence than 
now, or a more seemingly systematic neglect of those 
aids. It would seem that Americans think knowledge 
comes by nature, instead of by deliberate intention 
and effort. We read the newspapers, a kind of moving- 
picture show, where things good, bad, and indifferent 
are strung out together: we skim the present moment, 
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but who can readily understand and deal adequately 
with the present who knows little or nothing of the 
past’ “ Histories make men wise,” continues BAcoN 
again, in that same great essay, and histories are 
within reach of all. Are we insensitive and indifferent 
to the character of our publie men? Do we “ always 
vote at our party’s call, and never think of thinking 
for ourselves at all”? Are we caught by catchpenny 
phrases and frothy rhetoric, and do we blindly follow 
dubious leaders? “ Read not to believe and take for 
granted, but to weigh and to consider,” advises BAcoN. 
For literature is a mirror held truly up to nature 
wherein men may readily perceive what manner of 
men they and their fellows are. Here that subtle 
thing called character is clearly portrayed and 
analyzed, and its far-reaching effects for good or ill 
are most tellingly set forth. Many, however, would 
seem to think that history for us begins with the dis- 
covery of the continent by CoLumMBus, or the landing 
of the Pilgrims, or the Maryland colonists, or with 
Captain Joun Smiru. But thought recks not of time 
and distance, but flashes easily back to the beginnings 
of life in history. What concerns us with the May- 
flower and the Ark and Dove are the men who came 
over in them, their hopes, aspirations, and ideals. Are 
we realizing their hopes, are we living up to their 
ideals—to say nothing of possessing yet nobler ideals 
of our own? When we spend millions upon a battle- 
ship—the hard-won money of the overtaxed masses— 
do we reflect that all history is strewn with the 
wrecks of military nations, each one of them supreme 
in its little hour, and of many of whom to-day scarcely 
the names remain? History has demonstrated past 
doubt that military supremacy does not make a nation 
permanent; and yet we are supposed to be striving 
for permanency, for lasting peace and good. 

To know what men have thought, what they have 
hoped and striven for, the experiments they have tried 
and failed in, is to be in truth the heir of all the 
ages, is to be able to direct the present and to com- 
mand the future. In a very interesting book, recently 
published, The Reminiscences of Oscar Browning, 
Browning, who was noted as a successful educator, 
“ For me education, apart from instruction, con- 
sists in literature and literature only.” There could 
not be a sounder opinion. Science is for the com- 
paratively few who have an aptitude for it; but all 
have some aptitude for life in general, and literature 
expresses and represents, as nothing else ean, life in 
general, In our democratic day it is a significant fact 
that. so much of literature should be within the reach 
of most, and something of literature within the reach 
of all. And there are two unalterable obligations 
resting upon every individual; one is to know and to 
preserve all that is best in the past, and to transmit 
that best, not only unalloyed, but made better and 
more beautiful, to the future. 








Correspondence 


MEAT AND THE TARIFF 
Cuicaco, IL., June 30, 1910. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir.—It would seem that Congress might have done 
something to help out some few of the many short- 
comings and egregious blunders of the present tariff. 
With-all that was said and written concerning the ex- 
tortion of trusts—the meat trust in partieular— 
some relief was to have been hoped for under existing 
conditions. Prices of meat had become almost  pro- 
hibitive because of the sordid greed of Chicago’s Pack- 
ingtown “ Big Four,’ and people were amazed at the 
audacity of these men. 

A long-suffering publie tried its hand at boycotting 
meats and resorting to fish and vegetarian dicts, but 
all to no avail, as the trust made prices still higher: 
and as an extreme measure resorted to the nefarious 
practice of forestalling the market. It then became 
evident that no matter what measures the people re- 
sorted to, the trust would turn a deaf ear to the clamor 
for cheaper prices. Little did it) matter what the 
people said about its despicable practices, as it is de- 
void of all conscience. 

The demand that meats and live stock be placed on 
the free list was in no wise unreasonable, and it: was 
expected that Congress would do the right thing at the 
right time. But “instead it adjourned without doing 
anything in the matter, and prices are continuing to 
soar. It is very evident that Congress does not repre- 
sent the best interests of all the people, but rather the 
selfish interests of a few, 

The meat trust has things its own way because of 
the present tariff. The Payne-Aldrich tariff gives the 
trust its first incentive to rob the people and is the 
real cause of the present high prices. This tariff. so 
wonderfully and fearfully made, is the reason why 
American people have to pay three cents per pound 
more for the very cheapest cuts of beef than do the 
people of Canada. In Detroit, Michigan. the cheapest 
cut of beef sells for ten cents per pound, while in Wind- 
sor, Canada (and only across the river), the same cut 
sells for six and one-quarter cents per pound: and the 
higher grades of beef in’ proportion, Pork is seven 
cents less per pound than in the United States. But- 
ter, cheese, eggs. apples. salt. clothes. sewing-machines, 
reapers, and ‘other agricultural implements are quoted 
at much less figures in Canada. Recently several 
hundred carcasses of mutton were brought all the way 
from New Zealand to New York and sold in competi- 
tion with Chiecago’s Packingtown product. That 
means that after paying freight and refrigeration 
charges for a twelve-thousand- miles ocean voyage, in 
addition to the duty of one and one-half cents per 
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pound, yet it was possible to sell it at less than the 
native mutton and still make a profit. 

Besides robbing the people on every hand, the meat 
trust is guilty of forestalling the market and thereby 
throttling all coypetition: practices in restraint of 
trade ; stamping out all opposition by wrecking smaller 
companies, and by fighting to death all opponents a and 
business rivais. 

I am, sir, 
Cuas. F. SUNDELL. 


The share of the meat trust in putting up the price 
of meat is by no means so clear in our mind as it is 
in the mind of our correspondent. A lot of other 
things besides trusts enter into current prices of meat. 
—Epitor. 


ADVICE FOR THE COLONEL 
Canton, O., July 6, rgre. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,.—If Theodore Roosevelt will take the advice of 
a “seer” (who thinks he’s a “ seer”), he will go into 
retirement and, like the shoemaker who sticks to his 
last, assist in editing The Outlook, and that only. 

The storm of censure that every public man sooner 
or later encounters is rising as sure as the eastern 
sun. Roosevelt’s, best friends would say to him, rest 
on your laurels, 

In the language of Shakespeare, 


“Fling away ambition: 
By that sin fell the angels.” 
And, 
‘Beware of the third day, 
When comes the killing frost.” 


I could say to him that there is a Rockefeller tide 
rising in the land that will engulf him. 

Rockefeller has been a pretty well hammered man, 
and has borne it like a Christian and a martyr. The 
people, after all, eventually worship the martyr more 
than the hero; all history testifies to that fact. Jesus, 
the peace-loving Christ, is the highest manifestation 
of that statement. The world wants peace; seven or 
eight years of constant bubbling turmoil and agita- 
jion is grating on their nerves and they are ready for 
a shift. W hen the climax comes, somebody is going 
to be hurt, and who is that somebody ? Theodore Roose- 
velt. No mistaking the portentous signs of the times. 

Poor Grover C leveland stayed “in the game” just a 
little too long: all his fr iends will bear witness to that. 

The Roosevelt wave has reached its crest. Seek 
shelter from the coming storm, Theodore. It is your 
enemies that are urging you on by subtle methods to 
your own destruction. 

In the words of the great Grant. who, too, had his 
day, 

“Let us have peace!” 

Mr. Editor, if you do not care to print this letter, 
please file it away in your prophecy pigeonhole and 
abide the time for fulfilment. 

I am, sir, 
A PROPHET. 





“Good-by, Bill” 


(Colonel Roosevelt does not deny that he endorses Mr. 
Poindexter’s candidacy for the Senate; and he will 
make a specch in favor of Beveridge in Indiana. 
—POouiticaL ITEM.) 


YEARS ago when the two first met 
(Folks in Wash‘n’ton mind it yet), 
Teddy got him to leave these scenes 
An’ be boss o’ the Philippines. 
Went to th’. train to see him off— 
Hid his sobs with a sort 0’ cough: 
Grabbed his hand in,a crunchin’ squeeze, 
Then he eried in the best 0’ keys: 

Good-by, Bill! 

Take keer o’ yerself!” 


Brought him back to be Sec, 0” War— 
Told him what he was plannin’ for. 
Bill he smiled like a tickled boy, 
seamed an’ glowed with his innard joy. 
Nommuhnated him! Jammed him through! 
Told th’ dellygates what to do. 
Took him down to th’ special train, 
Sent him out on his long campaign— 

Good-by, Bill! 

Take keer o° verself!” 


Rode with Bill to th’? Capitol— 
Wouldn't stay for th’ Cnaug’ral ball. 
Listened, proud, while Bill made his speech 
Heard by such as his voice could reach, 
Then he left. for bis guns was packed; 
Into th’ jungle then he tracked. 
But he stopped an? he turned around 
Aw Bill harked to th’ farewell sound: 

*Good-by, Bill! 

Take keer 0’ yerself!” 


Home again. An’ th’ cake was dough. 

Ear to th’ ground for th’ rumbles low. 
‘Surgents here an’ th’ ‘surgents there 

Come to fret an’ to fuss an’ swear, 

Pinchot growled, Jimmy Garfield sighed, 
Sev'ridge showed where they scratched his hide. 


An’ over th’ bleak an’ th’ rock-bound shore 
Th’ ’surgents surge an’ th’ billows roar: 
** Good-by, Bill! 
Take keer o’ yerself!” 
JEFFERSON TOOMBS. 
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EXPERT OPINION 


F “There have been no hysterics on the part of Congress during the session just closed. It has gone ahead quietly, 
. and accomplished more and better work than any other Congress of which I have been a member.”—J. G. CANNON 
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THE ANCIENT RECORD AND HONORABLE SERVICE OF THE MILITIA, KNOWN 
SINCE 1877 AS THE NATIONAL GUARD, AND SOME OF ITS VARIED DUTIES 
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The sight of cannon confronting them, 


>. 


yy N. considering the subject of the 
0) National Guard in riot duty, it is 
Ns interesting to note briefly some of 
Dex the important instances of serious 
aN) rioting in this country, and to ascer- 
tain, if possible, from a study of 
ihese riots, the causes which inspire 
a portion of the people to congregate 
in an unlawful assembly for the pur- 
pose of destruction, plunder, or the taking of human 
life, as the caprice of the moment may suggest. The 
history of almost every nation records instances of 
such disorders, yet it is a noteworthy fact that they 
occur more frequently in the United States than in 
any other country. This is probably due to several 
causes, no single one of which can be said to be solely 
responsible; but in conjunction they undoubtedly have 
aun influence in arousing in the breasts of individuals 
so inclined that spirit of lawlessness which culminates 
it the commission of criminal acts of mob violence. 
The great influx of immigration into this country 
which until recently inelwtied so many anarchists and 
undesirable agitators; almost unlimited freedom of 
speech and press; the frequency of our elections, and 
the sometimes militant excitement incident thereto; 
the disagreements between organized capital and 
organized labor, resulting in strikes and lockouts— 
all these things may have a bearing on the frequency 
of riots in this country. Many of these conditions, 
however, result from a distortion of the principles 
upon which our government was founded—as, for ex- 
smple, freedom of speech and of the press. . Since these 
principles have been advisedly incorporated in our 
fundamental laws for the general welfare of the people, 
to attempt to depart from them at this time might 
result in evils mere disastrous and far-reaching than 
those consequent upon present conditions. Neverthe- 
less, the fact remains in evidence that within less than 
a century and a half of our national existence there 
have been in this country more instances of rioting of 
such magnitude as to require the aid of the military 
in their suppression than have occurred in any other 
country. Sinee the reorganization of the militia as a 
National Guard in 1877, more than five hundred in- 
stances have occurred in which State and Federal 
troops have been ealled upon to aid in the quelling 
of riots. 

Space will not permit of a detailed account of these 
various riots, but they will be considered in groups; 
that is, those arising from the same cause and having 
the same purpose in view will be considered as a class 
and that class discussed as a unit. Generally speaking, 
there are two types of riots: (1) a spontaneous riotous 
assemblage confined to a single locality, without 
organization, recognized leadership, or definite plans 
and purposes; and (2) a general premeditated organ- 
ized insurrection that may cover the whole territory 
of one or more cities, with definite purpose and plans 
und reeognized leadership. It is, of course, conceiv- 
able that a riot of the first type may develop into one 
of the latter, and history teaches us that many such 
cases have occurred. 

Riots of the first class are those which result from 
the turbulent condition of the country immediately 
subsequent to war, not perhaps from: any principle in- 
volved in or resultant upon the outeome of the war, 
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which were twice discharged over their heads, so frightened the rioters that they dispersed 


but from the generally unsettled conditions incident 
to a nation recovering from the shock of an armed 
conflict. -Under our military policy we depend largely 
upon our citizen soldiery for our national defence in 
time of war. The bulk of our army in war is com- 
posed of men ~vho have laid down the plough, the ham- 


mer, or the pen in answer to the eall to arms. Also, 
it may be said that among the volunteer soldiers re- 
cruited during or immediately preceding hostilities, 
ure many former political agitators or members of the 
criminal classes in foreign lands, who are ever ready 
to take up arms to gratify an insatiable desire for 

disorder and_ bloodshed. 

Their frequent participa- 











tion in sanguinary bat- 
tles, the indelible im- 
pression made upon their 
minds of a basic military 
idea that in war the 
value of human life is 
measured only by _ its 
effectiveness in destroy- 
ing life, and the almost 
inevitable demoralizing 
influence of their associa- 
tions in military camps, 
undoubtedly have an 
effect upon the lives of 
many of these two classes 
of individuals which 
only years of renewed 
toil in peaceful civil pur- 
suits can efface. 

The first serious riot 
in the United States, 
under this class, while 
bloodless, was somewhat 
unique in that it was 
directed against the 
United States Congress 
and -has only one paral- 
lel in our history—that 
of the “Coxey army” 
which marched to Wash- 
ington in 1894 to present 
a petition to Congress 
praying for legislation 
to ameliorate the indus- 
trial conditions then ex- 
isting. The former in- 
cident occurred in 1783. 
It was instigated by 
eighty discharged soldiers 
of the Continental army, 
who marched to Phila- 
delphia and demanded a 
settlement of thei: ac- 
counts. As Wilson, in 
his Federal Aid in Do- 
mestic Disturbances, 
says: “ They surrounded 
the State House and, 
uttering offensive words, 
wantonly pointed their 
muskets at the windows.” 
Upon the suggestion. of 
the Governor of Pennsy!- 
yania that he doubted 
the willingness of the 
militia of that State to 








This insurrection originated in the resistance to the excise laws 
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aid in suppressing the 
uprising, ‘‘ Congress ‘be- 
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came alarmed. and the presiding oflicer adjourned the 
body to meet at Trenton, thus virtually fleeing from 
danger.” A compromise was effected, however, the 
former soldiers agreeing to go home on furlough and 
await the pleasure of Congress. 

Several other riots occurred within a few years after 
the close of the Revolution, the most serious of which 
were “Shay’s Rebellion” in 1786, and the “ Whiskey 
Insurrection”? in 1794. The former uprising was due 
to an attempt of the Massachusetts Legislature to im- 
pose customs and revenue duties for the purpose of 
raising revenue sufficient to meet the interest on the 
public debt. Shay gathered around him such a sub- 
stantial following that it was necessary to call out 
five thousand militia to suppress the uprising; but, 
again citing Mr. Wilson in substance, no blood was 
shed in this instance. The mob appeared before the 
Springfield arsenal and demanded its surrender, but the 
sight of cannon confronting them, which weré twice 
discharged over their heads, so frightened the rioters 
that they dispersed. 

The so-called “ Whiskey Insurrection” in western 
Pennsylvania in 1794 culminated in more serious re- 
sults. This insurrection originated. in the resistance 
ef the farmers in that section of the State to the 
excise laws enacted by Congress. These farmers, 
iunong whom a restless and lawless spirit had_pre- 
vailed for years, having no near market for their 
products, had been accustomed to convert their grain 
into whiskey, from the sale of which they made very 
fair profits. From the killing of revenue collectors 
the lawlessness spread to such an extent that Washing- 
ton was compelled to call out the militia of Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, New Jersey, and Virginia. Many 
lives were sacrificed, and much valuable property was 
destroyed before the riot was suppressed. 

Several riots occurred at the close of the war of 
1812, but these were not of sufficient consequence to 
require detailed mention here. In most cases they were 
instigated by persons who had opposed the prosecution 
of the war with Great Britain, and were easily sup- 
pressed. 

Coming now to the Civil War, we find incidents of 
rioting more frequent than ever before. Both ante- 
bellum and post-bellum riots oecurred, due to the in- 
tense feeling prevailing in the country over the negro 
question. During the enforcement of the fugitive-slave 
law, ever unpopular in the North, it was necessary to 
use Federal troops to secure the return of escaped 
slaves to the South, mobs having assembled in many 
places and liberated apprehended slaves with a view 
to their escape to Canada. But the most serious riots 
of this epoch occurred during the reconstruction period, 
owing to race feeling, the alleged efforts of white 
people to protect themselves against the negroes, and 
the struggles of various parties for political control. 
Out of this series of disturbances grew the organization 
of the Ku-Klux Klan, which, during its first stages, 
counted among its members many of the best people. of 
the South. While unlawful in its nature, it had for 
its object the suppression of negro violence and depre- 
dation. It ‘soon gathered into its fold, however, many 
degenerate and lawless persons, who used it as a cloak 
for all sorts of crime. The militia of the several 
States were called upon to suppress the disorders 
arising from the acts of this organization, but their 
services were not satisfactory; in many instances they 
were in sympathy with the movement, and _ finally 
¥ederal troops were called in to establish order. 

These instances of serious. disturbances serve to 
illustrate that class of riots which result from the 
abnormal condition of the country subsequent to a 
protracted war. There is probably no preventive for 
this evil. Until the people resume their normal voca- 
tions, and the ill effects of war have been effaced, such 
post-bellum disorders may be expected to occur, and 
the only thing which can be done is to be prepared to 
meet the emergencies when they arise. 

The most sericus riots, and by far the most fre- 
quent, are those which have arisen from clashes be- 
tween organized capital and organized labor. The fre- 
quency of their occurrence is increasing rather than 
diminishing. During the last forty years more than 
two hundred serious disturbances arising from strikes 
end lockouts have occurred. It is rather difficult to 
select for illustration the most important of these 
cases; but a few instances of rioting which led to 
serious and far-reaching results will be cited. The 
most extensive of these disturbances occurred in July, 
1877, when a reduction in the wages of railway em- 
ployees led to a strike in Martinsburg, West Virginia, 
which soon extended through sympathetie strikes to 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Chicago, and St. Louis, 
being settled by the use of police, militia, and 
regular troops, after great loss of life and destrue- 
tion of property. . 

In 1894 a strike of the employees of the Pullman 
Car Company at Chicago, out of which arose a sym- 
pathetic boyeott against all Pullman cars by the 
American Railway Union, led to riots in many cities, 
and a‘suspension of almost all railway traffic in many 
sections of the country. State troops were supple- 
mented by Federal troops, the latter protecting Federal 
property and removing obstructions to the transporta- 
tion of .the mails. President Grover Cleveland ordered 
¥ederal intervention without application from the 
State Governors, although the Constitution prescribes 
such application as a prerequisite, and his action was 
later sustained by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

In 1892 a series of labor riots occurred, resulting 
from the strike of the ironworkers in the rolling-mills 
at Homestead, Pennsylvania; the railroad strike at 
Buffalo, New York; an uprising of miners and others 
at Coal Creek, Tennessee, against the employment by 
the State of convicts from the prisons to work the 
mines at a time when thousands of miners were idle 
from inability to procure work ; and an attack by mem- 
hers of an organization known as the Miners’ Union 
upon non-members employed in certain mines in the 
Ceur d’Alene region of Idaho. In the last-named case, 
owing to the gravity of the situation and the small 
number of militia troops available, it was necessary to 
resort to the use of Federal troops to quell the dis- 
turbance, but in the other instances the militia of the 
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respective States, after serious clashes with the rioters, 
were able to restore order. 

It is impossible, of course, to cite all the cases of 
labor riots which have occurred in this country, but 
it may be stated that in almost every great dispute 
between capital and labor, rioting has invariably 
resulted. It is a mooted question whether there is 
any practical method of removing the cause of this 
class of riots. Compulsory arbitration of disputes 
between these two producers* of wealth. has been sug- 
gested, but as the employment of labor is a matter of 
contract, it is extremely doubtful whether any law 
could be framed which would stand a Constitutional 
test, compelling the parties to such a contract to sub- 
mit their differences to an arbiter and to abide by his 
decision. 

In considering the question of a probable remedy, a 
study of the experiments which have been tried in 
Great Britain is interesting. In 1865 the Sheffield 
Smelting Company inaugurated a system of profit- 
sharing with its employees, in addition to their 
regular wages. Under this system of co-partnership 
the employees are placed on more or less equal terms 
with the employers, and both being interested in the 
















by the civil authorities, while in others, the National 
Guard has been called upon to protect the intended 
victim or tp suppress the mob before it has accom 
plished its purpose. But the conditions surrounding the 
suppression of a mob, especially in a large city, pre- 
clude the adoption of the tactical movements or the 
principles of attack and defence prevailing in war. 
The military is compelled to fight in a restricted area, 
such as ‘a narrow street enclosed by high buildings on 
both sides; tact and judgment must be used in order 
to reduce the shedding of blood to a minimum; yet 
weak and indecisive measures will often incite the 
rioters to strenuous resistance or open attack when 
more drastic measures at the outset would have great 
effect in quelling the riot in its incipieney. Again, in 
the first stages mobs are apt to include many innocent 
people, unconscious of danger, and drawn by curiosity 
to the vicinity of the commotion. It frequently hap 
pens that the first missile is thrown, or the first shot 
fired, by some excitable, frenzied onlooker who has no 
direct interest whatever in the cause of the disturb- 
ance. Hysterical women and erying children often 
add to the confusion. The chief participants in the 
front ranks of the mob are encouraged to resist police 

or military authority by 

that surging, fearless 











mass of humanity in 
their rear which, being 
blind to the immediate 
dangers confronting those 
ahead, makes retreat im 
possible for those upon 
whom falls the _ first 
shock of military attack. 
These conditions make it 
difficult for the authori- 
ties to suppress mob vio- 
lence or to disperse the 
rioters; they present a 
problem acknowledged to 
be one of the most diffi 
cult in military science. 
It has been stated that 
nowhere ‘in Napoleon's 
triumphant career was 
his brilliant military 
genius displayed to 
greater advantage than 
in his suppression of the 
rising of the sections 
against the convention 
in Paris, and that the 
Duke of Wellington dis 
played the same caleu 
lating mind at the time 
of the Chartist demon- 
stration that he dis 
played at Waterloo. 
Some of the other 
domestic disturbances 
which the National 
Guard has been called 
upon to aid in suppress- 
ing may be summarized 
as follows: to restore 
order in race troubles, 
to protect property and 
preserve order at fires 
and floods, to enforee 
laws, preserve order at 
elections, prevent prize- 
fights, quell Indian up- 
risings, capture escaped 
criminals, preserve order 
in county-seat wars, re- 
ligious disturbances, and 
anti-Chinese demonstra- 
tions. No complete ree- 
ord of all disorders under 
these miscellaneous heads 
is available, but from the 
most complete data ob- 
tainable it is shown that 








more than three hundred 
such cases have occurred 


The National -Guard has been called upon to protect the intended victim in the United States in 


degree of success of a single undertaking, the causes of 
friction are reduced to a minimum. It has proven so 
beneficial to both the employers and the employed that 
at the present time approximately eighty-one British 
corporations have followed the example of the Sheffield 
company. In one large corporation alone the employees 
own some 350,000 shares in the concern. Experience 
has fully proven that the closer the relations between 
employer and employee, the greater will be the har- 
mony between them. In an article on the subject of 
a general strike and its remedy, published in a recent 
issue of a British magazine, the author, after review- 
ing the results of profit-sharing between corporations 
and their employees, states: 

“The sole and permanent remedy appears to lie in 
the unification of the existing antagonistic interests 
of employer and employed. Co-partnership alone can 
bring us this desired end. It will cheapen the com- 
modity produced, increase the demand both for the 
commodity and for labor, lessen the effect of foreign 
competition, and close the chapter of suicidal con- 
tests in the world of labor. It will bring to the workers 
independence and liberty, indispensable conditions of 
permanent good.” 

Instances of lynching, so prevalent in this country, 
may also be classed under the second type of riot 
mentioned aleve. Usually the lynching party has a 
sole, definite purpose, prearranged plans, and recog- 
nized leadership. The most frequent cause from which 
these disorders arise is well known. The antecedent 
crime and that committed by a revengeful mob are 
both equally a stain upon us as a nation. In 
more than one hundred cases of lynching which have 
occurred in this country since the close of the Civil 
War, the participants have gone unpunished. In some 
instances the intentions of the mob have been thwarted 
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the last fifty years. 
In view of the great 
number of instances in 
which the National Guard has been called upon to act 
in suppressing domestic disturbances, it is somewhat re- 
markable that so few of their organizations have re- 
ceived any kind of training in this character of mili- 
tary duty. While no altogether hard and fast rules 
ean be prescribed which would apply to any par- 
ticular case or all cases, a systematic study of the 
problems which it is conceivable might arise, as well 
as practital training in riot drill is most essential to 
ultimate success. Just as officers of the Regular Army 
are required to study and solve in peace assumed 
strategical“and tactical problems liable to oecur in 
future wars, so the National Guard officers should 
engage in a like study of problems which experience 
has shown may arise in conflicts between the militia 
and rioters. Every officer of our citizen soldiery 
should have a proficient knowledge of the character 
of troops best suited for riot duty; the formations best 
adapted for attack and defence; accurate maps of cities 
and districts in which riots are liable to occur should 
be on file at the National Guard headquarters of each 
State, and these should be carefully studied from a 
inilitary point of view by those in command; the loca- 
tion of water-works, lighting-plants, arsenals, ete., 
which are usually the object of attack by.a mob, should 
be noted thereon, and general plans for their defence 

should be prepared and be immediately available. 

It is quite as necessary to prepare for internal dis- 
order as to guard against foreign invasion, to provide 
for suppressing mobs as to prepare plans for protecting 
our coasts. It is therefore highly essential that the 
efficiency of the National Guard shall be maintained at 
the highest standard, and that the officers and men 
shall have as proficient knowledge of what will be re- 
quired of them in the quelling of domestic disturbances 
as can be gained by systematic study and training. 













































































































“All aboard!’’ Passengers climbing up the ladder into Dining on board the “ Deutschland” en route. The 
the cabin of the “Deutschland” in preparation for meals served on the air-ship were said to be com- 
the start of the first regular trip made by the air-ship parable to those obtained on a modern railway liner 
































passing from saloon to engine - room one of the saloon windows of the “ Deutschland” 
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A passenger on board the ‘* Deutschland” Photographing the valley of the Rhine from #1 
: 
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The Rhine Valley, photographed from the “ Deutschland” during her first journey The interior of the cabin, showing how the passengers were accommodated 


BY AIR-SHIP LIMITED 


JOURNEY FROM FRIEDRICHSHAFEN TO DUSSELDORF ON JUNE 22n, CON- 





THE “DEUTSCHLAND,” TIE FIRST PASSENGER-CARRYING DIRIGIBLE, MADE A SUCCESSFUL. 
VEYING 20 PERSONS FOR 300 MILES IN 9 HOURS. SHE WAS WRECKED DURING HER THIRD VOYAGE 


Photographs copyright, 1910, by the Illustrations Bureau 
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THE MOVEMENT THAT INSPIRED TWELVE COUNTIES TO HITCH DRAGS BEHIND HORSES, WAGONS, AND AUTOMOBILES, 
AND PRODUCED A SMOOTH STATE HIGHWAY FROM THE MISSISSIPPI TO THE MISSOURI, A DISTANCE OF 380 MILES 


By Stewart Ives de Krafft 

















Mr. J. W. Eichinger, a newspaper man of Des Moines, 
the originator of the “‘ dragged road ’’ movement in Iowa 






CES LES GS GAIN has the “ lowa Idea” come to 
5 the front and centre, this time in 
J It the matter of good roads. If the 
in building of a road across the State 








ist from Council Blutts, on the east 
ras (9) bank of the Missouri River, to 
A ENG Davenport, on the west bank of the 
Lea Mississippi, three hundred — and 

eighty miles away, in less than five 
months; if perfecting similar dragged roads from Des 
Moines to Burlington, and thence to Okoboji, four 
hundred miles distant; if another river-to-river road 
from Clinton to Council Bluffs, four hundred miles 
away, not to mention the fact that Dubuque and Sioux 
City are discussing the advisability of being joined 
by a dragged road—if these things indicate a solution 
of the good-roads problem, Lowa has solved it. 

It is due primarily to the desire of J. W. Hichinger, 
news editor of the Dés Moines Capital, to perform a 
newspaper feat. By the success of his undertaking 
"ichinger has stamped himself as a genius, and when 
other States grasp the simplicity, soundness, and low 
cost of maintenance of his idea, they will rise up in 
thankfulness and call him blessed. ‘Lhe dauntless 
energy of Kichinger galvanized human sloths into 
activity and made working on a public highway with 
a split-log drag the popular form of amusement. 

The result of all this?) The most successful road- 
making plant ever built by man, with the brilliant 
Eichinger pressing the button, to the intense amaze- 
ment of his employer, Lafe Young, even though his 
long political career has taught him never to be 
surprised. 

Any man who can transform an Iowa mud road 












to a nearly perfect highway, three hundred and eighty 
miles long, at an estimated cost of building and main- 
tenance for the first year of three dollars a mile, 
has grasped a new idea in the matter of road build- 
ing. That the road from Council Blutfs to Daven- 
port is a success and is commanding the attention of 
the entire country and Canada, is shown not only 
by its splendid condition, but by the enormous mail 
which pours in upon the Secretary of the River-to- 
River Dragged Road, which is Mr. Eichinger’s official 
designation—without pay, by the way. 

At first Eichinger tried the correspondence method 
of attempting to interest persons along the proposed 
route of the River-to-River Dragged Road. The frost 
that nipped this crop of letters would have discour- 
aged most men, but not this slender, stoop-shouldered, 
fair-haired chap, who is a human dynamo, when it 
comes to radiating energy. Still some of the seed fell 
upon fertile soil, and Eichinger cultivated it. 

He made the township his road-working unit. 

The famous River-to-River Dragged Road _ runs 
through twelve counties—Pottawattamie on the west, 
then in order through Cass, Audubon, Guthrie, Dallas, 
Polk, Jasper, Poweshiek, lowa, Johnson, and Mus- 
catine to Scott, on the east. The principal towns 
through which it passes are Council Bluffs, Neola, 
Avoca, Atlantic, Exira, Guthrie Center, Redfield, 
Adel, Des Moines, Col- 
fax, Newton, Grinnell, 


River-to-River Dragged Road Commissioner” as 
captain. He had his squads strung out along the 
road, and upon the word from Secretary Eichinger 
started them to work dragging the highway. The 
haughty owner of an automobile, perforce, hitched 
a drag behind his car and got to work. It did not 
take long to establish the fact that a motor-ear could 
drag after a rain from eight to ten miles of the 
highway in an hour, thus leaving the road in ex- 
cellent condition. 

When the feminine portion of the community dis- 
covered that the dragged road meant more frequent 
trips to town, more visitors, and lots of touring 
ears whizzing by, they spurred the male laggards. 
Road-dragging parties became the vogue from the 
Missouri to the Mississippi. The old-time buggy ride, 
formerly a Sunday luxury, became an every-day oc- 
currence. The farmer and his family started to 
talk motor-cars—and before they realized it they 
bought one. More than eight thousand cars have 
been sold in the State this spring. Up to date 
seventeen thousand automobiles have been licensed by 
the State. A slight change in the body enables the 
farmer to bring his crop or produce to market in a 
hurry to take advantage of the prices. His aeqnain- 
tance with farming machinery makes the care and 
running of a motor-car mere child’s play to him. 





Brooklyn, Victor, Ma- 
rengo, Iowa City, West 
Liberty, Moscow, and 
Davenport. Some forty 
smaller places are also 
touched. The country ¢ 
is the richest in the 
State. The road passes 
through a territory de- 
cidedly hilly in the 
west, but of surpassing 
beauty. One sees the 
signs of prosperity, 
peace, and happiness on 
every side. If this road 
has done nothing else, 
it has demonstrated to 
sthe farmer and his fam- 
ily that their life is the 
ideal existence and 
made them contented 
with it. This model 
highway has made the 
trip to town and market 
a joy instead of the 
horror of other days. 
The average length of 














the haul for the hus- 
bandman from his farm 
to market is now but 
eight miles, and it does 
not require a day to 
make the round trip. 

Once Eichjnger hit upon the township unit, he 
promptly proceeded to interest the influential men 
of the county in the project—farmers, bankers, auto- 
mobilists, country editors, clergymen, merchants, 
school-teachers, and scholars, all were pressed into 
service. Governor Carroll appointed commissioners 
for each county, every one of whom received a com- 
mission bearing the great seal ot the State, with a 
lot of ribbon, and was altogether an imposing docu- 
ment. And these men served without pay. Upon a 
diplomatic hint the townships of a county through 
which the road passed were formed into an organiza- 
tion like a company of infantry, with the ‘“ Special 


One of the drags, made of two 6 by 8 timbers, 
with three broad cleats nailed across the top 


It was discouraging work for EKichinger at the 
start. About the first ray of encouragement he re- 
ceived was a letter from Mr. J. W. Foster, a banker 
at Guthrie Center, who wrote: “ Half an hour ago 
I received your letter in regard to a river-to-river 
dragged road. It’s a practical project. Guthrie Cen- 
ter wants to be on that road. I have called a mass- 
meeting of the citizens at the City Hall this evening 
to discuss it.” 

But let Eichinger tell his story. He says: 


“Guthrie Center held its mass-meeting. Foster 
was named head of a committee to select a route 
through the county. Men were chosen to take up 





























A stretch of the River-to-River Road approaching Des 
Moines, as it appeared before the dragging was begun 


A turn in the “dragged road” near Des Moine:, 
showing the improvements cffected by the drag 
























































the project with the road oflicers in each township in 
the county to be crossed by the road. ‘hey were to 
visit the farmers along the road and to report to 
the committee the condition of the highway. 

“In the first marl next day there came a map of 
Guthrie County. A heavy black band indicated the 
route selected. A page of writing told of the con- 
dition of the road and what was proposed to make it 
right. The day following its receipt this map, four 
columns wide and as deep, together with the story of 
the selection of the road, appeared on the front page 
of the Des Moines Capital. Copies of this issue of 
the paper were sent to every name secured in the 
twelve counties through which the road was to pass, 
to every commercial club, automobile association, 
every county and township officer, whose names had 
been secured from the county clerks. 

“Then things began to hum. Personal appeals 
went out to the livest men in each county. ‘Call 
your automobilists, commercial clubs, business men, 
supervisors, and township officers together. Pick a 
route, and send a map of it to the Capital, was the 
request. 

“ Jasper County came across. Poweshiek and Iowa 
followed. Johnson, where Iowa City with the State 
university is located, was slow. Appeals to the 
faculty, supervisors, and others were in vain. Finally 
a letter fell into the hands of Robert Carson. He 
replied: ‘Write my brother, Frank C. Carson.’ 

“A letter went to Frank Carson. ‘Then things 
began to move. The map came. ‘What shall I do 
next?’ he asked. ‘Go to the township officers,’ we 
answered. ‘Appeal to them to make road-dragging 
contracts with the farmers under the State law, 
which allows fifty cents a mile for every mile travelled 
in dragging the road. Where grading is needed, urge 
them to grade it up. Where drainage is needed, make 
them drain. If the township hasn’t got enough money, 
appeal to the county supervisors to aid with county 
funds. If all these resources fail, take up a collection 
from business men, farmers, automobilists, and hire 
the work done yourself. Just get the work done. 
That’s all there is to it.’ 

“Well, Carson did it. He went the limit. He 
even did some of the work himself with his own 
hands and money. The point is—he did it. Men like 
Carson were found in eleven of the twelve counties, 
but one. W. R. Weir, in Scott: C. M. Beem, in Iowa; 
B. F. Ricker, in Poweshiek ;>J..W.. Foster, in Guthrie; 
Edwin Delahoyde, in Audubon: F.,W. Porterfield, in 
Cass; and C. R. Hannan, in Pottawattamie. Every 
man did his duty. He got the road put in shape— 
graded, drained, and covered with dragging contracts. 
Muscatine people were slow to take hold. Carson 
and Weir said: ‘Let us put the road through the 
north part of the county and we'll put it in shape.’ 
They did. Soon Weir found it necessary to drop out. 
Dick R. Lane took his place, and the work went on. 

“As the organization grew, the job became easier. 
Everybody worked in unison. As near as_ possible 
the same phases of the project were being worked out 
in every one of the twelve counties at the same 
time. Finally, when things were progressing well, the 
first scouting car over the 1910 Glidden-tour route 
landed in .Wichita, Kansas. Little had been thought 
of the Glidden tour. Then the idea dawned—get 
this tour over the River-te-River Dragged Road. 

“The telegraph wires were hot within five minutes, 
instructing every county chairman: ‘Write S. M. 
Butler, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York, telling him 
about the River-to-River Road. Invite him to route 
the Glidden tour over it.” From Des Moines 1 sent 
Butler a long wire telling of the three-hundred-and- 
eighty-mile road building from Council Blutfs to 
Davenport. viii Des Moines; asked him to route the 
tour over it, and promising the tourists the greatest 
demonstration they have ever received. 

A message was sent to Frank X. Zirbes. driver 
of the seouting car, asking him to use this road across 
Iowa. This telegram was delivered to the writer by 
a motor-car twenty-five miles out of Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, on the prairie, at 10.30 pat. * Many thanks 
for the invitation. We will be pleased to use the 
River-to-River Dragged Road,’ came the reply. 

“From one end of the line to the other pilot 
stations were organized*in a single day. Every man 
knew his territory and waited the word. Zirbes drove 
the scouting ear off the Omaha-Council Bluffs bridge 
and Charles R. Hannan, in a big red touring car, 
was waiting. Out through the Bluffs, Underwood, 
Minden, Neola to Avoca they went, where Dr. Porter- 
field, of Cass, picked them up. On rushed the scouting 
car, met by pilots, asked regarding pace, and brought 
into Des Moines, where the night was spent. An 
early start was made on Sunday morning, and when 
night fell the ear was at Iowa City, the crew the 
guests of those two live wires, Frank and Robert Car- 
son. At midnight, Sunday, Zirbes drove his car across 
the Davenport-Rock Island bridge, and the tired crew 
turned in. 

“Five months from the day I broached the idea 
of the River-to-River Dragged Road to Colonel Young, 
on May 10, 1910, Dai Lewis, in the official pathtinding 
ear for the 1910 Glidden tour, was dashing across 
the Iowa prairies, up hill and down dale, from Council 
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Bluffs to Davenport, three hundred and eighty miles, 
upon a road as smooth as a board. For two whole 
days, with the unerring certainty of a perfect machine, 
the River-to-River Road Association sped this path- 
finder through the heart of Iowa over a road which 
three months before had been the terror alike of the 
transcontinental motorist and of the farmer living. on 
it. For the first time on its trip the Lewis car covered 
its allotted day’s run. I wish that Zirbes could have 
driven over it when Lewis did—the improvement 
would have amazed him.” 

The idea spread quickly. 

“If Iowa can have a road east and west across the 
State, why can’t we have one from Des Moines down 
to Burlington, in the southeast corner of the State, 
through Oskaloosa and Ottumwa?” asked Dr. Jay 
Roberts, of Oskaloosa, and Postmaster Nimocks, of 
Ottumwa. They went to work, and they are still at 
it. Eighty miles of the road is in shape now, and 


holes, which hold the. water—and the sum total of 
his efforts is the highway which has made lowa 
notorious throughout the country. 

“The principle of the dragged road is simply to 
smooth the top surface of the road, wipe out the 
ruts and holes, to prevent the water standing on the 
surface and softening the bed of the roadway. The 
best time to use the drag is soon after a rain, when 
the ground is soft. It may even be slushy and produce 
better results; for the mud, when spread out and 
smoothed over the surface by the drag, is dried by 
the wind and baked by the sun. ‘The drag throws 
but a small portion of the dirt to the centre at each 
trip. This, kept up for a few seasons, produces a 
nicely rounded top surface of successively dried and 
baked layers, which become extremely hard and almost 
impervious to water, unless permitted to stand and 
soak for a considerable time. The ordinary rain- 
fall, that strikes the surface which has been properly 




















A type of drag drawn by horses. 


It was constructed out of two-inch 


oak boards and proved extremely effective for the levelling of the surface 


the rest soon will be. Moyer, of Des Moines, thought 
this southeast branch should be extended to Okoboji 
and’ Spirit Lake in the northwestern part of the State. 
He hiked out in his touring car and visited every 
town along the road to such good purpose that the 
road from Burlington to Okoboji a distance of four 
hundred miles, bade fair to be dragged early in the 
present month 

Towns along the northwestern right-of-way grew 
jealous and wanted .a river-to-river road from Clinton 
to Council Bluffs. Boosters got busy. On May 18th 
motorists started from Clinton and Council Bluffs, 
four hundred miles apart, working toward each other. 
Night stops were made at Marshalltown and Dennison, 
and on the following day, after picking up delegations 
from every town, two hundred cars met at Boone. 
A big convention was held. Eichinger was there to 
tell how the job had been done from Council Bluffs 
to Davenport. The convention resulted in a_ fine 
organization to build a seeond river-to-river road. 
This will be in excellent shape by August. 

Not to be outdone, Dubuque and Sioux City are 
flirting with each other to build another dragged road 
across the State, connecting these two river cities. 
The good-roads movement is in full swing in Iowa, 
with Eichinger pushing it as only he can. Unless all 
signs fail, Iowa is going to have legislation which 
will prevent, in future, the waste of her road tax, 
which is approximately five million dollars a year. 
The State has about fifty-seven thousand miles .of 
highways, most of which is in terrible condition for 
the greater portion of the year. A larg» per cent. 
of this mileage is fairly well graded and drained. 
All that is needed to make good roadways is dragging. 

The Eichinger crusade for good roads asks that the 
present plan of each township road officer being a 
law unto himself be abolished, and that a county 
engineer receive authority to direct the road work 
of every township, with a reasonable portion of the 
road money to be expended each year for dragging. 
To quote Eichinger on the average township road 
officer: “He throws up loose grades, piles up a nicely 
rounded pile of dirt in the centre of the road, which 
is a better place to plant corn than to travel over, 
and calls it a road. He goes away, the rain washes 
his grade to pieces; travel fills it with ruts and 


smoothed, simply rolls away to the side of the road 
without doing any especial damage.” 

Eichinger started to prove that the present road-tax 
levies in Iowa, without additional taxation or legis- 
lation, are sufficient to provide good roads for the 
State, if properly and wisely expended. As has been 
stated, the tax for this purpose is about $5,000,000 a 
vear. At $3.50 per mile per year, which is a fair 
average for the cost of dragging, $200,000 per annum 
would keep every foot of the 57,000 miles of high- 
ways in the State in good condition. ‘This sounds 
incredible, but stubborn facts prove it. 

Macadam roads in Iowa have cost from $4,500 to 
$7,000 per mile; brick pavement, twenty feet wide, is 
estimated to average $10,000; gravel road-bed, which 
requires almost as much attention as an ordinary 
dirt road, from $700 to $1,000 per mile. The average 
township, as laid out in Iowa, has thirty-six miles 
of roadway, and has $1,000 to spend on the roads. 
At $3.50 per mile, $126 of this $1,000 would keep 
every road in each township in excellent condition 
for a year, if it were properly dragged. 

EKichinger and his. cohorts are urging that every 
town through which the River-to-River Dragged Road 
runs start a cross-road and work out a few miles on 
each side of the town in the hope that other neigh- 
boring towns will start dragging a main travelled 
highway out to. meet the other, thus uniting the 
towns. If this gradual extension can be kept up, 
the whole State will be covered, in time, with a 
minute network of perfect dragged roads. 

Not forgetting the motorist, a series of day tours 
from Des Moines has been logged and mapped; one 
to Ames, another to Boone, a third to Colfax, and 
so on. Polk County motor-car owners have contrib- 
uted two dollars each for sign-boards and to pay for 
the dragging of the road. 

The more one thinks of J. W. Eichinger and his 
work for good roads in Iowa and what he has ac- 
complished in five short months, the more firmly the 
conviction is driven home that he has found the solu- 
tion of the problem in dragging. If this is true in 
lowa—and it is—it will not take other States long 
to fall in line. The only drawback appears to be the 
lack of “live wires.” Unfortunately an Eichinger 
does not dwell in every community. 
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The Trail Among the Foothills 


By Addison Howard Gibson 


Up low, verd-dotted hillslopes fair, 
Where golden-crested poppies wave, 
\cross the fretful mountain streams 
That rugged, fern-edged boulders lave— 
The trail among the foothills winds 
Along yon hollow’s deep, gaunt sides, 
Then on, away through live-oak glades 
Where never-ending summer bides, 





Round knolls that face the west it curves, 
Where lilac haze of sunset falls, 
Then off through tangled chaparral, 
Where sound a lost quail’s lone love-calls. 
Into the canon’s bervled depths 
It leads, where Night’s dun shadows creep, 
Where witch-toned winds from orange groves 
Lull baby-blue-eyes to soft sleep. 
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Beneath the ghost-limbed sycamores 
The curving road seems then to rest; 
A beckoning star far in the East, 
Glows_on_the. blue sky’s brooding breast; 
The heights a: lone sequoia keeps 
As sentinel o’er hills afar; 
More dim, more shadowy grows the way: 
Along the trail still guides the star. 
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JOHN ALDEN DIX, THE RECENTLY CHOSEN CHAIRMAN 





OF THE DEMOCRATIC STATE COMMITTEE OF NEW YORK 


HE childhood of John A, Dix was 
probably shadowed by the necessity 


see of doing with a single set of presents 


Y | . for his birthday and Christmas, for 





he was born on December 25, 1860. 
His birthplace was Glens Falls, on 
the upper Hudson River, where the 
future Governor Hughes also came 
‘into this world of sorrows some six- 
teen months later. Mr. Dix’s father was James Law- 
ton Dix, son of Samuel Dix, of Vermont, who seems to 
have passed on to his descendants the essence of prac- 
tical sense which has become a proverb for the sons of 
the Green Mountains. Mr. John A. Dix’s mother was 
Miss Laura Stevens before she married James Lawton 
Dix. Their son was sent to Glens Falls Academy for 
his school days, and thence he graduated in 1879. From 
this point the paths of the two sons of Glens Falls 
seem to have diverged; for Charles E. Hughes went 
to Brown University, while John A. Dix entered Cor- 
nell. When Mr. Hughes returned to Cornell, John 
Dix had already gone. For after he graduated in 1883 
his father advised him to enter practical life at once; 
and following the theory of the German Emperor that 
every boy should be master of a trade, the younger Dix, 
by his father’s advice, entered the machine-shops at 
Glens Falls, having previously served a highly prac- 
tical apprenticeship as a farm hand. In this way 
Mr. Dix learned two very valuable things: He came 
to realize what were the needs and hardships of a 
manual laborer’s life; and he learned what a full day’s 
work ought to be—both essential pieces of information 
for a future master of industry. 

John A. Dix soon had an opportunity to use both 
pieces of knowledge, for he presently became associ- 
ated in the lumber business with the Hon. Lemon 
Thomson, of Albany, N. Y. In 1889 he married Mr. 
Thomson’s daughter Gertrude, and in course of time 
extended the lumber business into paper-mills at 
Thomson, in Washington County, just south of the 
Adirondack region, and within the forest zone. Mr. 
Dix’s father had impressed on him, in the days when 
he was advising his son to learn a trade, that the 
great thing was not so much what one did as to do 
that thing well—if he became a shoemaker, to make a 
pair of shoes as well as it was possible to make them; 
if he became a cooper, to make as good a barrel as 
could be made. Mr. Dix carried the same principle 
into his Jater work, and gradually built up what has 
hecome the largest factory of wall-papers in the world, 
a factory, moreover, where some of the hardest labor 
problems have found a fine and generous solution. 
Mr. Dix further gave his heart and mind to the side 
of his business which affects not only himself and his 
workmen, but the citizens of his State and country. 
As a maker of paper and a consumer of paper-pulp on 
a large scale, he is one of those who are most active 
in the preservation of our forests; this fact brought 
him face to face with the greatest of our conservation 
problems at a time before conservation had become 
a national watchword. He realized that New York 
State is neither rich in gold like California, nor rich 
in coal like Pennsylvania; minerals are almost absent, 
as a source of general wealth; and our one great pos- 
session lies in our forests. Yet these are small and 
dwindling, and largely neglected. The entire forests 
of New York State would not serve the needs of the 
State for twenty years; they would hardly supply the 
nation for twelve months. So. that the problem of 
conservation for New York State is narrowed down 
to two things: forests and water-power. And the 
forests are in grave danger. 

Here was the problem which Mr. Dix set himself to 
solve practically. He acquired a tract of seventeen 
thousand acres of forest, as a partial feeder for his 
paper-pulp mills, and set himself to the task of prac- 
tical reafforestation, planting a tree for every tree 
that was cut down. He realized especially the enor- 
mous havoc wrought on our forests by the annual 
cutting of Christmas trees, and calculated that within 
a few years our forests might be totally denuded of 











‘young trees through this cause alone. In order to 


learn the practical side of forestry, Mr. Dix made 
journeys to Switzerland and Germany, discovering, 
among other interesting things, that the Swiss had a 
practical forestry system as early as the year 1100, 
four centuries before the voyage of Columbus. 

The second side of Mr. Dix’s practical work is his 
treatment of the labor problems which fill so large a 
part of our horizon to-day. His ambition was to be 
‘““an employer of contented labor,” and he had the 
immense advantage of knowing, by his own early ex- 
perience, just what the difficulties and hardships of 
the manual laborer are. So his factories are com- 
fortably warmed in winter, and cooled by a forced 
draught of pure air in summer. His workmen are his 
friends, and he allows them to enjoy half-holidays 
every week through the hot months of July and 
August. But it was in handling the strike problem 
that his real originality as an employer of labor 
came out. Two years ago, his men asked for an in- 
crease of pay. Mr. Dix agreed to receive a committee 
representing the workmen, of whom he employs a 
thousand, chiefly highly skilled men. Meeting the com- 
mittee, Mr. Dix told them, in his genial and sincere 
way, that he had been thinking the whole matter over, 
that he realized their difficulties, and that he had de- 


By Charles Johnston 


cided to give them the ten per cent. rise in wages they 
asked for. Then came in the native sense of Vermont. 
This inerease, said Mr. Dix, would be subject to a con- 
dition: the wages which they actually received should 
go on as before, and at the end of every three months 
they should receive checks for the added ten per cent., 
provided that, during this time, they inereased the 
output of the mill in the same ratio of ten per cent. 
This, it seems, they were perfectly able to do, without 
working overtime, by better application; and _ the 
hands felt that they had an interest in this added 
output; that in a certain way it belonged to them- 
selves and went into their own pockets. In this way, 
helped by the spirit of consideration and sympathy 
with which Mr. Dix organized his work, an admirable 
and very secure situation was created, and has borne 
excellent fruit from that day forward. Mr. Dix has 
always been willing that his men should form unions, 
if they were so minded, and found it better for them- 
selves; but, while there are union men. among his 
employees, many of them believe that they already 
enjoy all the advantages of unionism, without some 
of the very obvious disadvantages, such as external 
dictation, and the payment of heavy taxes to support 
a costly organization. In the general matter of the 
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John Alden Dix 
WHO HAS SUCCEEDED “ FINGY ” CONNORS AS DEMOCRATIC 
STATE CHAIRMAN OF NEW YORK 


employment of labor, Mr. Dix holds that every man 
should be free tc apply his labor wherever he feels it 
his best advantage to do so; that he should be free to 
sell his labor in the most profitable market, and, on 
the other hand, that the employer of labor should 
have full liberty to select his workmen and to enter 
into a free contract with them for their work. The 
only lasting arrangement will be that which is to the 
best advantage of both. Here again Mr. Dix stands 
for the genuinely democratic principle of a large 
measure of personal liberty. 

Naturally, a man so resourceful and full of tact, so 
gifted with the great virtue of conciliation, has made 
many business friends and business alliances. Besides 
the primary interest of his paper-mills, he plays an 
important part in banking in Albany, and has done 
something to solve, in a way favorable to the State, 
the problem of the lending of State funds to banks, 
which has been so thoroughly thrashed out by Gov- 
ernor Harmon and Treasurer Creamer in Ohio. His 
action has raised the interest paid by the banks on 
loans of State funds from two per cent. to three per 
cent., a distinct gain for the State, but still falling 
somewhat short of what has been done in Ohio, Mr. 
Dix is also an effective factor in severa] other busi- 
nesses, connected either with banking or with the 
manufacture of paper. He has shown a high gift for 
sound, creative organization, coupled w‘th gentleness, 
conciliation, and the spirit of the peacemaker. 

To turn from personal history to politics. In the 
year of grace 1904, as we know, the Democratic party 
had determined on a strong effort to unseat the Grand 
Old Inevitable, and to nominate a conservative candi- 
date for the Presidency. Mr. Dix tells an amusing 
story of the first steps toward selecting the desired 
man. At a gathering in Washington, Mr. John Sharp 


Williams said: “We are going to nominate a man 
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who represents the best type of American citizenship.” 
* Yes!” interjected Judge Landis; “we know the man 
and his name is Parker. And I'll wager,” he added, 
“that no one here knows his first name or his postal 
address!” 

They soon learned both, however, when “the sage 
of Esopus” became a figure of national importance. 
Mr. Parker, wishing to have as many of his friends 
as possible at the St. Louis Convention, told Mr. 
Dix that he wished that he would come, as a delegate 
from Washington County. Mr. Dix replied that he 
was entirely willing, but added that he had not the 
least idea how to go about it. This illustrates the 
point reached just six years ago in the science ot 
polities by the man who has just been elected Demo- 
cratic leader of the Empire State. Mr. Parker advised 
him to talk the matter over with some of the leading 
Democratic politicians of his county, telling them that 
he would be willing to go as a delegate to the con- 
vention. And to the convention he accordingly went, 
thus receiving his initiation into national polities. 

About this time, six years ago, Mr. Dix came for- 
ward as an authority on forest conservation, which 
President Roosevelt later made an issue of national 
importance. At the conservation conference at Wasii- 
ington, Mr. Dix gave an address, telling of the needs 
of his own Adirondack region, and showing what 
might be done to supply them. 

At St. Louis, Mr. Dix made the acquaintance of the 
leading men of the Democratic party, and especiatly of 
the closer friends of Judge Parker; the very men, 
therefore, who have been the driving power in the 
Democratic revival in New York. At Rochester he 
met many of the local leaders; and when the time 
came, a year ago, to form the Democratic League, Mr. 
Dix was, very naturally, one of the leading men up- 
State to lend a hand. In the general letter of invita- 
tion to the Saratoga conference of last September, he 
appears as the representative of Washington County; 
and we may be sure that, in the vitally important 
local work of the League he has not been the least 
effective of the organizers. 

About a year earlier, a difficult and exasperating 
situation had arisen in the Democratic camp in Wash- 
ington County, up along the higher reaches of the 
Hudson River. There was a triangular duel between 
the Conservative element, representing the men who 
had supported Mr. Parker; the Bryan wing, who stood 
through thick and thin for the Grand Old Inevitable: 
and, thirdly, those who saw in Mr. Hearst the regen- 
erator of Democracy. Such a contest, of course, meant 
certain defeat, and in this ditficult situation the Demo- 
cratic leaders of Washington County turned to Mr. 
Dix, and, greatly against his will, insisted on making 
him County Chairman of the Democratic organization. 
As County Chairman, he naturally took a leading part 
in the national and State campaign of two years ago; 
and to this campaign he added a distinctly creative 
idea, namely, the formation of the County Chairmen’s 
Organization. This brought together the sixty-one 
County Chairmen, who proceeded to elect Mr. Dix 
their president. The nine vice-presidents were chosen 
in a peculiarly democratic way, thoroughly eharae- 
teristic of Mr. Dix. They were not elected by the 
whole body, on the nomination of the president and 
his friends, as one might have expected, but were 
chosen one from each of the nine judicial districts, 
the County Chairmen of each judicial district choos- 
ing their own local vice-president. The idea of Mr. 
Dix, in urging the formation of this new body, was 
that the chairman of each County Committee is the 
man who really knows the voters of each county, and 
the local needs and conditions; he is a good deal 
closer to the situation than is the State Committeeman. 
Therefore the Organization of County Chairmen is, in 
the view of Mr. Dix, a distinct advance in effective- 
ness. To this new body was entrusted the educational 
work of the last campaign, and it was elfectively and 
economically done. 

Mr. Dix is still president of the Organization of 
County Chairmen, but he expects before long to re- 
sign from this post, as the duties of the State Chair- 
manship will demand all his energies. ‘lo this latter 
position he was elected at the general meeting of 
June 2nd, in New York City, succeeding Mr. Conners 
of Buffalo, and putting an end to the open feud which 
threatened to break the State Democracy in two. It 
is characteristic of Mr. Dix that his first official act 
as State Chairman was to speak warmly of the 
“energy, activity, and tenacity ” of his retiring prede- 
cessor, thus securing the hearty good-will of a most 
effective fighter. 

In general principles, Mr. Dix is, of course, heartily 
in accord with the Democratic League, whose leaders, 
including men like Mr. Parker, Mr. Morgan J. O’Brien, 
and Mr. Edward Shepard, were the strongest sup- 
porters of the proposal to elect him State Chairman. 
Like the Democratic League, he stands for personal 
freedom, for national and State economy, for such 
a revision of the tariff and revenue laws as will make 
for “the greatest good of the greatest number,” as 
against the spoon-feeding of special interests and 
gigantic “infant” industries. Like the League, he 
stands for a thorough reformation of the New York 
Democracy, along the lines of honesty, economy, and 
effectiveness. Like the League, he may presently find 
his way into national politics, and may go far, 
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“HEY! MISTER, HAVE YE GOT A MATCH?” 


VOICES FROM THE TOMBS 


HE utterances of the great dead are 
always interesting, instructive, and 
illuminating; they show us that wis- 
dom and wit existed even before the 
> age of comic weeklies and Sunday 
supplements; they remind us that 
there were rhetoricians before Roose- 

velt, patriots before Pinchot, and 
bores before Borah; they recall that 
observation and the art of expression are not alto- 





gether modern; and they impress us with the sad and _ 


solemn fact that the greatness of men and the grandeur 
of ages are possible without the aid of publicity, rapid 
transit, wood aleohol, women’s colleges, and protective 
tariffs. 

Let us open the pages of the past and cull therefrom 
n few things that have not already been retrieved by 
recognized raconteurs whose researches into the racy 
and risible resources of the race have given them 
standing-room in the chestnut-groves of the Republic. 

Epicurus, who was spending a week-end at the rural 
residence of his friend, Clodius Urbanus, gazed at a 
flock of spring broilers innocently pecking round the 
yard and said with deep emotion: “ How unstable is 
life! To-day we cluck and cheep, and strut and stride; 
to-morrow Rome calls and we enter the penetralia of 
the patrician and the plebeian. Inexorable fate awaits 
us all. It may be the tomb of our fathers or the cold 
storage of our monopolists. Who can say? Every 
pullet has its palate.” 


Asked by an Assyrian courtier if luxury and sim- 
plicity were necessarily antagonistic, Nebuchadnezzar, 





the king of kings, said, tolerantly: “I think not. 
When I abandoned my throne temporarily to lead the 
simple life I lived in clover.” 


Charles Second was in the gardens at Whitehall one 
June day in 1674, surrounded by a group of gayly 
dressed courtiers and ladies whose banter and badinage, 
wit and waggery, kept the Merry Monarch in excellent 
humor. In the rear of the merry company, in the 
shadows of a yew, stood Mr. Samuel Pepys and a long- 
faced friend who looked like a survival of the late 
Puritan Commonwealth. 

“Friend Pepys,” said the Puritan, gloomily, ‘‘ Eng- 
land is in parlous state when-her King has no weightier 
business of state than to surround himself with these 
painted and frivolous women and these idle and chat- 
tering wits and jesters. Even his father, whom Parhia- 
ment sent to the block, was wiser than this King of 
ours.” 

“Hush!” whispered Mr. Pepys, warningly. “ His 
Majesty is wise in his generation. Frivolity, badinage, 
wits, and wags have their uses. A king who has his 
wits about him does not lose his head. A garden and 
a merry company at Whitehall are preferable to a 
tomb and a tablet at Westminster, friend Bittergall. 
Better a King with a light word than a Cromwell 
with a heavy hand. The saints made England a centre 
of gravity; the sinners are making it a centre of 
levity. Cromwell gave us jails and jeremiads; Charles 
gives us jests and jousts; then we were ruled by 
preachers; now by petticoats. The world wags on, 
for it loves wit more than wisdom. His Majesty does 
not forget that his long Parliament and short com- 
mons were contemporaneous. England has had a sur- 
feit of long Parliaments, long prayers, and long faces; 


* A MAN’S A MAN FOR A’ THAT!” 
WHEN HE’S THE ONLY ONE ON THE ISLAND 
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now she wants sin, song, and sunshine. Wit never 
broke a head or a Commandment. The Puritan preacher 
unmade Charles the Martyr; the militant Monk made 
Charles the Merry. Swim with the stream, Bittergall; 
it is the easier way; the fish are as fat and foolish 
down stream as up. There are still cakes and ale in 
England, friend; lét me lead you to them.” 

Then Mr. Pepys and his friend went out into the 
streets of London and made a day of it. 


Randolph and Webster had clashed in the Senate, 
and were ponderously thundering on the men and 
menus of Virginia and New England, assailing gnats 
with siege-guns. 

“Some wretches,” roared the immortal Daniel, 
“have had the temerity to question the character and 
antiquity of New England’s kitchen classic, apple 
sauce, perhaps the most ancient and delectable dish of 
the ages. Iconoclastic and impious, ignorant and 
ignoble, are such. There were apples in Eden. The 
first chef in history, the master of the broil, taught 
Eve the culinary possibilities of the apple; and when 
that distinguished lady cooked Adam’s goose the first 
apple sauce of history was served. Primacy belongs 
to Eden, but supremacy remains in New England.” 

Randolph rose to retort. “The sulphurous flavor 
of the table and theology, the creed and the cuisine, 
of New England has long been suspected; but it did not 
smell to heaven. We do not go back to a mythical 
garden for our greatness in men and menus. Virginia 
and Eden are synonyms. Like Rome, Virginia is self- 
sufficient, her products are her own. To quote the bard 
of Hickory Cross-roads: 


“Rome raised Cesars, Ciceros, and Catos, 
Virginia Presidents and sweet-potatoes.” 


It was Umbogus Primus, an augur of the Roman 
Republic and an ancestor of Eusapia Palladino, who 
said to a Roman Senator, who was hesitating about 
accepting a retainer from Virgilius, an army con- 
tractor: “The first, last, and everlasting duty of a 
Roman is to make men work: and ghosts walk. The 
prosperity of the State is merely the prosperity of the 
citizen multiplied. Listen always to the counsel of 
opportunity rather than to the clamor of importunity. 
Virgilius is your opportunity.” 


AGAINST HIS CONVICTIONS 


“HAVE some of this Welsh rabbit, Bjonson?” asked 
Bjones, as he stirred the golden concoction in the 
chafing-dish. 

“No, thanks, Bjonesey,” returned Bjonson, patting 
his stomach tenderly. “I am unalterably opposed to 
all corporation taxes.” 


IN A HURRY 


A LOUISVILLE man who has had many negroes in 
his employ met one of his former workmen on the 
street recently, and, after the customary questions as 
to the old man’s welfare, asked, 

“ Where is your brother George now?” 

“ Why, Mistah Brown. suh, George am dead. Yessah. 
he was found dead in his bed.” 

“ Passed away suddenly, I take it.” 

“ Yessah, Mistah Brown, but then George he always 
was mighty impulsive.” 
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GOLF AND THE DEVIL 
R OBERT BURNS al- 


ways said the devil 
invented golf to 

- catch the souls of Calvin- 
*, ists who were proof 
against other snares. 
Ni Bobby told a company of 
tosspots in an Ayrshire 
tavern that the devil 
sent a pretty woman once 
to snare a pious shep- 
herd of Argyle who was 
famous for his sanctity 
and dourness, In time 
the lady returned to the devil minus her jewels and 
cash, weeping with mortification over her failure. 

“Never mind, my dear,” said the devil, grimly, 
“T’ll get him.” Catching one of the tears rolling down 
her cheek, he changed it into a golf ball, and laid it 
in the field where the saintly shepherd could see it. 
Then he and the woman sat down to await results. 
Presently the old shepherd saw the ball and struck at 
it carelessly with his crook and missed it; he tried 
again and missed it; then he rose angrily and aimed 
at it viciously, and missed it. Now he was both indig- 
nant and interested, and went at the ball with brutal 
zeal, foozling and failing until his face was red and 
wet and the heather rang with profanity. The shep- 
herd abandoned flock and dog to have it out with the 
ball all day; and day after day the devil and- the lady 
came to watch him. Soon all his pious neighbors 
joined him, while the wassailers and wastrels laughed 
to hear the truly good swear and see them sweat, The 
ball bewitched them all, and the devil—a good, ortho- 
dox Presbyterian devil with horns and hoofs and tail— 
smiled, and at the end of a week said to the lady, 
“T’ve got him now; he can never get away from me.” 
The woman, piqued at the failure of her charms, could 
not see how the ball or the game helped the devil any 
better than she had done. 

“The ball is merely an innocent incident in the 
game,” said the devil; “its simplicity and lack of guile 
eatch the most holy. I win on the language incidental 
to the game, and the Scot I can’t bait with you I 
ean with this ball.” 

The lady smiled and nodded, and answered, “I am 
glad you discovered a rural substitute for my sex; 
as for me, these rural saints bore and irritate me. lL 
will go back to the sphere where I am supreme, the 
city; I do not relish competing with a bludgeon and a 
ball.” 

The woman went back to town; but golf remained 
a labor-saving device of the devil. 

“You may believe the story or not, as you will,” 
said the rollicking poet. ‘It’s a poor sort of a Scot 
who will go to the de’il for a game and a ball, when 
le can gang the same road with a girl and a glass.” 


DE 





SUMMER-RESORT ETIQUETTE 
IN ‘THE MOUNTAINS 

I. DANCING-SLIPPERS should not be worn by ladies 
starting out to scale the neighboring peaks, unless 
they have arranged with a necessary force of office- 
boys to carry them to the summit and back in a ham- 
mock slung on a couple of stiff poles. 

II. Trolling for trout in the mountain lakes with a 
clothes-basket or large-sized mosquito-nets is con- 
sidered bad form, and is never resorted to by true 
sportsmen. It is also a rude act to practise on a 
trombone or cornet on the lakes during the fishing 
hour. 

III. The management of small boys in summer hotels 
is always a difficult problem, but parents are specially 
warned against letting them sit on the hotel register 
before the ink is dry, and should not permit them to 
play the drum during the afternoon concert in the 
hotel office. 

IV. Among refined people the old-fashioned pastime 
of filling the guests’ boots and shoes, placed out in the 
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‘A DIAMOND IN ‘HE ROUGH 
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A QUARTETTE 


halls to be blacked, with wet sand has gone out, and 
the one-time prank of gathering these all together and 
hiding them in the back of the upright piano in the 
ball-room is no longer de rigueur. 

V. No gentlemanly young person will even think of 
capturing a cub-bear in the mountain fastnesses and 
surreptitiously placing the same in the clothes-pantry 





THE BUD: “ On, THAT’s Mrs. SHARK AND HER SON,: 


THE FAMOUS FULL-BACK.” 
THE DOCTOR: “ FULL-BACK, EH? WELL, IT’s EASY 
ENOUGH TO SEE WHERE HE INHERITED THAT TENDENCY.” 





of any one of the several old maids who happen to be 
spending the summer at the same hotel. 

VI. While the rules that govern polite society in 
other sections of the world should always prevail in 
the mountains, it is perfectly proper for a young man 
to jump into the lake for the purpose of rescuing a 
young lady to whom he has not been introduced who 
has fallen overboard. 
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VIL. Piazza parties engaged in the pleasant occupa- 
tion of pulling other persons’ reputations apart should 
do this unostentatiously, and in well-modulated tones 
amounting almost to a whisper, lest their confidential 
communications shall become public property. 

VIII. Ostentation in dress should be avoided as far 
as is possible. A safe rule for ladies to follow is to 
wear not more than seven costumes a day, while the 
ordinary man can get along nicely on four or five. 

IX. The rolling of heavy bowling-balls down the 
main staircase of the hotel at five o’clock in the morn- 
ing, or the throwing of giant torpedoes in through the 
transoms over the doors of sleeping guests at mid- 
night, is frowned upon by our best people in all parts 
of the country. 

X. A gentleman will always rise anywhere to give a 
lady a seat, but if at a mountain picnic the gentleman 
has inadvertently seated himself on an ant-hill this 
rule need not be rigidly enforced. 

XI. While it is perfectly proper from the conceal- 
ment of your room window to follow the movements 
of an engaged couple in their wanderings up the moun- 
tainside with a pair of opera-glasses, it is the con- 
sensus of expert opinion that it is bad form to state 
publicly and in detail, especially in the presence of the 
young people most concerned, all that the glass has re- 
vealed to your interested eyes. 

XII. No matter how unpopular a fellow guest may 
he, it is not proper at the dances in the Virginia reel, 
or grand-chain of the lancers, to treat him as though 
you were playing snap-the-whip and hurl him through 
the open window into a water-butt, or into the lap of 
the stout old gentleman who is watching the dance 
from the piazza outside. 


EUREKA 
I’ve found a cook, I’ve found 
I’ve found a cook who'll stay. 
My kitchen ne’er will be forsook 
From now till Judgment Day. 
Her eyes are black as sparkling coals, 
’ Her cheeks are cherry red, 
And sunny curls like aureoles 
Are clustered round her head. 


a cook, 


And she can sing, and she can dance, 
This wondrous cook of mine— 

Our kitchen it doth much enhance 
To hear her voice divine; 

And she can make a pumpkin pie 
Such as you never ate— 

Indeed of all I’ve eaten I 
Have never known so great. 


And she can brew, and she can bake— 
Such baking ne’er was: seen ; 

And when it comes to chop and steak, 
She’s just a perfect queen. 

Her sauces take me to Paree, 
Her puddings drive ne mad, 

And nowhere on this earth you'll see 
Such salades rich and glad. 


Her mashed potatoes taste like cream, 
Her turnips all ring true, 

Her beets remind you of some dream 
When life was fresh and new; 

And when she takes a broiler out 
And puts it on the fire, 

You eat it feeling not a doubt 
That bliss can go no higher. 


Ah, she’s indeed the richest gift 
That ever came my way. 
When there is cloud, she proves the rift 
That lights the perfect day. 
Her wages, just a pleasant word! 
O how my pulses stir 
To think I’ve had the luck absurd 
To win and marry her! 
A, Sur¥rerAN MANN. 
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RoR ROM the jutting plateau part way 
sra2)up the mountain, Lois Frazier 
watched the shacks grow in the 
\guich beneath. Her eyes were round 
Band widely open, not with curiosity 


or interest, but fear. A girl alone 
among a half-hundred men; adven- 
turous, daredevil, carousing! It 


had been but three days since they 
came pouring into the gulch; already she had seen 
more fights and drunks, had heard more foul language 
and blasphemy, than in all her previous existence. And 
this was not the only camp; all along the ravine were 
camps that had sprung simultaneously into life. And 
men! it seemed to her frightened brain that there were 
millions swarming over gulch and mountain. 

A week ago there had been only her own shack, and 
that of the Derbys beneath her in the gulch. They 
had been there when she came four months before, 
the tall wasted man and his cherub wife. The little 
wife had helped her up the steep trail to her cabin, and 
every day she had come up to see how she was getting 
along. Soon the husband had come, too, coughing with 
the exertion of the long climb. Then he had grown 
strong and big. his cheeks had rounded out, his eyes 
had become clear and his voice vibrant. A famous 
hunter, it had been a jey to him to teach her his art; 
and it had been a pleasure to the wife to initiate her 
into the mysteries of domestie science. “They had 
lingered a few weeks for Lois’s sake, even after the 
husband had pronounced himself a well man. But 
their own interests had at last demanded that they 
go, and for ten days Lois had been alone on that vast 
mountain range. Alone, but not afraid—till now. 

From the first hour she had loved the mountains. 
Their wild grandeur had filled her with a sense of 
power, of deep-souled joy. Never before in her twenty- 
two years had she felt so wholly at home. In a week 
it seemed but a dream that she had ever lived in a 
close tenement, taught school in a dull, bare room, been 
lonely and restless. She ceased to mourn that she was 
the last of her race, ceased to remember the unhap- 
piness of an orphaned childhood. She blessed the day 
when she had seen the advertisement of the shack. 
blessed the Derbys, who, as reference, had written her 
the encouraging letters that had finally determined 
her coming, almost blessed the disease that had made 
that coming imperative. 

It had been hard enough to contemplate going away 
at all. But to go now before she was entirely cured! 
The thought frightened her more than the presence 
of the rabble below. The Derbys had stayed only six 
months; and he had been in as serious condition as 
herself. She felt that if she could only manage to 
stay two months longer, she, too, would be well and 
rugged. 

She looked down at the rounded limbs which her 
wind-whipped frock revealed: she held out her brown 
arms, muscular as a washerwoman’s: she expanded 
her chest and beat upon it. She was well now— 
almost. Not more than two months more, surely. 
would be needed to make her “ safe.” And to be strong 
again, strong in body—and with the new brave 
spirit that the mountains had given her! What mar- 
vellous things could she not accomplish! What deep 
wells of life might she not sound! 

Quickly she moved from the rock where she stood, 
her face setting in resolute lines. She had come of 
fighting stock: she would defend herself against the 
invaders, if necessary, as courageously as she had 
fought the foe that threatened her life. She looked up 
at the sun newly risen over the lower ranges opposite. 
How different she felt from the Lois Frazier who had 
first watched that crimson ball climb from behind 
the hills!) She laughed blithely: then she began to 
sing, her voice more loud than musieal, sending back 
shrill echoes from the mountainside. 

She fed the goat that supplied her milk, then the 
elucking fowls and long-legged chickens. Next she 
looked at the traps that protected her domestic crea- 
tures from the wild things of the mountains. There 
were no big game, and the smaller animals therefore 
abounded, In one trap she found a lynx, in another a 
yeung fox. She went to the shack and brought out 
her rifle. Two reports quickly followed, one shot lodg- 
ing in the Iyny’s brain, the other passing through the 
head of the fox—a clean shot that would have done 
honor to a professional gunner. 

She laughed exultingly, not over the deaths of the 
animals, but her own power to shoot true, her own 
ability to fend off harm. <A proud smile played on 
her red lips as she proceeded to skin the dead animals 
and prepare their hides. She remembered her first 
terror at firing a gun, ther first revulsion at touching 











her victims’ dead bodies. She did not like it now; 
but she could do it, and do it with a firm, masterful 
hand. 

Her work over, she went inside the shack. In 
reality it was not a shack, but a trim though rough 
cottage. There were four rooms comfortably fur- 
nished, and a wide veranda facing the south, holding 
a hammock, chairs, and a canvas cot for daytime use. 
The place revealed that its mistress was a good house- 
keeper as well as a straight shot. It had the true 
home atmosphere. There were warmth and vividness 
in the cotton draperies and coverings, beauty of line 
and coloring in the simple pictures on the walls. One 
room was covered on its three sides from ceiling to 
iloor with dressed skins. She eved them apprecia- 
tively. They represented her capital on which she 
was to begin life again outside the mountain. 

“Hey there! You, inside!” 

Swiftly she caught up her rifle, and went to the 
door. 

It was a big man who faced her, leering in good- 
natured admiration. 

“Put up your. gun, beauty. Can’t a cat look at a 
queen? I jest want to see if we kin buy some eggs— 
at your own price.” 

“ TIL shoot yéu if you come nearer,’ 
ly. ‘“‘ Understand once for all that I intend to be left 


’ 


xlone. I told the men yesterday that I had nothing 


to sell.” 

“ An’ you think a good-looker like you is goin’ to 
he left alone here! Us fellers ‘ll risk more ’n a shot 
to talk to a purty girl. beauty.” 

* Please,” she pronounced, gravely. “I am_ not 
well. This is my home. Won’t you men be ‘kindly 
enough to respect my wishes?” 


she said, calm-- 
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The man grinned. “ That’s all right, beauty.. But 
we jest nacherally can’t keep away. Come now, be 
a good feller,’ he coaxed, advancing. ‘Come, give 
a chap a kiss.” 

“Stop!” The word and the shot rang out together. 

“You little wildcat!” cried the man, picking up his 
hat, through which two holes were bored. 

“That’s what every man will get who comes around 
here. And if I’m bothered much more it won’t be the 
hat I'll aim for. I will stay here, and I will not be 
bothered.” 

Lois spoke evenly, though her face was blanched 
and quivering. She watched till he slouched out of 
sight. Her next movements were fraught with sig- 
nificance. First she went to a drawer and took out 
a man’s belt and holster—the Derbys’ last offering: 
this she fitted to her own smaller waist size and fastened 
it on, then she hung the big Colt’s revolver in place. 
From this she proceeded to do some carpentry in her 
sleeping-room. One window she screwed in securely, 
then nailed heavy boards at intervals across. To the 
other she fixed a contrivance by which she could 
suspend her Colt’s at night in such a way that the 
least jar about the window would discharge its load 
down upon the sill. This was the window she always 
left open beside lier bed. For her door she made extra 
braces that could be inserted in holders that she fixed 
on the frame. 

It was sundown by the time her work was com- 
pleted. Her eyes were heavy with fatigue—but_ tri- 
umphant. She was safe against surprise by night. 
And once awake, her rifle stood loaded by the head of 
her bed where she could reach it in an instant. 

She slept soundly, and waked still grimly deter- 
mined to fight the “wolves” in the gulch till they 
left her little plateau in peace. That was all she re- 
quired. She would stay on her own preserves, the 
strip of land a fourth of a mile long and fifty feet 
at the widest point. There was no gold there; they 
had looked every foot of it over for signs the first 
lay. while she stood beside her squawking chickens, 
gun in hand. : 

The days that followed tried her patience and forti- 
tude almost beyond her physical endurance. Like a 
sentinel she walked the length of the plateau or 
around and about her shack. Every head that appeared 
on her place was decasion for a bang from her gun. 
But not without notice. She had roughly painted a 
big sign. “ Keep Off! Shot Upon Sight!” ; 

At length it came to her that this was an excite- 
ment they liked too well ever to give up; that it 
suited so well their reckless natures to take 
chances that she was 
really affording them 
entertainment. Yet 














what could she do, she 
asked herself, despair- 
ingly. She did not 
want to injure them. 
Her girlish heart 
shrank from giving 
pain—not to them, but 
to some one “ at home” 
to whom they were not 
“wolves,” but brother, 
husband, son. She had 
aimed always at some 
mark near them, just to 
show that she could 
shoot true, and to 
frighten them into not 
advancing farther. At 
the end of the week she 
took aim a little nearer, 
and neatly clipped a 
lock from the straggly 
hair of a Mexican half- 
breed. Still they came, 
often evading her vigi- 
lance, almost inside her 
cabin before she saw 
them. And always the 
noxious compliments. 
the coarse jesting; even 
as they retreated be- 
fore her rifle they con- 
tinued their fulsome 
love-making. 

But the old fighting 
blood of her frontiers- 
man ancestors made her 
grit her teeth afresh 
each day and vow not— 
not to be driven away. 
With it all there was a 
blissful. thrill in her 
heart at the new evi- 
dence of her regained 
health. Despite her 
worries she gained flesh 
and strength, and slept 
as peacefully as a baby. 
Not once did the old 
cough attack her. 

“Pll stay my two 
months longer,” she 
eried, vehemently— 
“stay till I know I’m 
well, truly well, even if 








“We shall not intrude upon you any more. If we do, shoot us—to kill” 
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—yes, if I have to wing 
one of them!” 
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Flushed with wrath, tired from her constant walk- 


mg about. she sat on her veranda, her eyes turning 
from her book every few minutes to rove over the 
place in search for intruders. et one was at her 


elbow before she saw him, a new face and form. 

* Pardon me.” His voice was calmly conversational. 
* T have merely come to tell you that we shall not in- 
trude upon you any more. If we do, shoot us—to 
kill. Don’t forget—to kill.” 

As he spoke his gaze traversed her face critically, 
then scanned her sharply from head to toe. And Lois 
stared at him, and found him different from the 
others—somehow. His face was not devoid of dissi- 
pated lines, the eyes were cynical, the mouth rather 
hitter, and he wore the miner’s rough garb; yet she 
felt that he was a person of importance, that he was 
a master of men. She liked the way he held his tall, 
sinewy body; she admired his coolness, his resonant 
voice. 

He waited a moment for her te speak, his eyes rest- 


ing in half-hungry tenderness on her girlish face. He 
raised his cap. 
*Remember—to_ kill.” he repeated, and walked 


lightly down the trail. 

The day following, and the next, and the next, and 
on till the days were weeks, she was left strictly 
alone. At first she could searcely believe it. But at 
length she rested content, even enjoying to look down 
There was a bush 


on the excitement in the guleh. 
behind whieh she could sit and look through her field- 


glasses unobserved. She found that the Man—that 
appellaton always meant her Jast visitor—lived in the 
Derby shack. It pleased her to know that he, and not 
one of the others, was in the place where her friends 
had been. Ter first impression that he was a leader 
grew as she watched; not a leader by any extraneous 
authority, but a leader by an inherent power that 
made men obey him unwittingly. 

She was a little perturbed, though, when she found 
that the Man had her under a fairly constant—was it 


espionage—-or what? Again and again she saw him 
at some point where he could look directly down 


Onee, when she ventured to climb a little 


upon her. 
He did not 


way up the mountain, she ran upon him. 
speak, only raised his hat courteously, and passed 
on, with a lingering gaze on her flushed face. She 
turned swiftly to follow after him, overmastered by 
a desire to have him speak to her again. Then she 
found her heart beating wildly, and she stopped, 
shivering with an unaccountable dread. 

That night she sat in her barred and bolted room, 
her hands moving restlessly in her lap, her thoughts 
busy with the future. She was well. If she staved 
longer it could only be because she loved the moun- 
tain wildness too well ever to leave it; that, or— 
The hot blood flooded her face, her gaze dropped to the 
floor in violent embarrassment under the revelation 
that came like a blinding flash. 

Then she heard the hoarse cries of men; a furious 
knocking beat against her door; a voice wild with 
tright entreated: “ For God’s sake let me in! They're 
going to string me. Open! Open!” 

Caught while her mind was in a daze, the weenie 
acted ‘hypnotically. Mechanically she sprang to the 
door, unbarred it, and flung it baek. <A tall form 
stumbled in. In a glance she saw that he was little 
more than a boy—and consumptive? He crouched be- 
hind her, while the mob, cursing loudly, leaped forward. 

“ Back, you wolves!” she shouted, her pistol levelled 
upon them. 

The light from the big lamp fell upon the motley 
crowd, their eves glaring, their hands outstretched for 
their victim. In the lead, standing in the doorway, 
his arms across it, holding back the others, was the 
Man. 


“You!” she cried. 
“Stand aside, please.” His words were gently 
spoken. ‘We shall take him if it is over my dead 


body.” 


“Wait!” she demanded. “What has he done? Tell 
me that!” 
“Tell her, by G-—d!” shouted a husky voice. “The 


damned Easterner guyed us ‘cause we ain’t been able 
to get next to you, an’ he said—” 

“No more, Dave!” rang out the Man, sharply. 

“Then I[ will,” sounded in another key. ‘“ The 
skunk said he was goin’ to spend the night with—” 

“Stop!” It was the Man again. 

Lois fell back a pace. “ Wait a moment,” she 
evied, and turned and bent her eyes on the crouching 
creature behind her. His cheeks were ashen, the eyes 
starting from his head, his lips parted, as he gasped 


for breath. It was a boy’s face, and wofully emaci- 
ated. . And to string a sick boy to a tree! To help 
these “wolves” to vent their own spleen and disap- 


pointment on a boy! 

She turned back. 

“TL wanted to see if you had harmed him before T 
let you go—unscarred.” she uttered, evenly. “ He is 
my husband—not « creature to be proud of, truly, 
but—he has a right to say what he pleases, a right 
to be here. Will the—rest—of you please go?” 

She flushed under the Man’s pitying ‘eyes. He bowed 
gravely. “Forgive us. And if you need anything, 
a doctor or medicine (he is not well) please eall 
on us to do your errands. You need not fear us, 
madam. Come, boys.” 

She closed the door and leaned weakly against it, 
her eyes filled with loathing for the cringing wretch 
on the floor. A spasm of violent coughing shook him. 
In swift pity she got him a glass of water, then 
heiped him to a chair. 

“T was only joshing ’em,” he uttered, between 
coughs. “TI didn’t think they ’d take it up—that— 
way. They wouldn’t but for the cool one, damn him! 
He said it’ was the law of the gulch that no one could 
harm you or try it—and live. He made me swear to 
leave. I left; only—I came back just to get—a 
glimpse of—you. I wanted—to see how you looked. 
They followed me, the vermin! I’m almost done for, 
anyhow, but I didn’t want to die like—that.” 

Another paroxysm of coughing, then his lip trembled 
weakly. “I’m a goner. All I can do is to wait till 
it bowls me over.” 


“No, no!” she cried. “ You’re not doomed if you'll 
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take the right care of yourself. If you will only—” 
A crash of thunder drowned her words; then rain 
came pelting down in great drops, sounding like fine 
hail as it beat upon the low roof. 

The boy shivered, and crouched lower 
“It is not fit out for a—dog,” he cried, 
eyes entreating hers. 

‘Pll not send ‘you out in the storm,” she answered, 
simply. “ Drop the back of the chair a few notches, 
and put your feet on the foot-rest. You may be able 
to sleep a little. The storm won’t last long. There's 
a train that stops at Gulch Crossing at midnight to 
take on water. You can reach there without going 
through the camp. It is only three miles: if you get 
started by ten you can make it easily. Now get what 
rest you can. Those coughing spells are nasty things. 
I know.” 

She got a pillow for his head. Soon he was asleep, 
his face turned so that the light fell full upon it. It 
was a boy’s face, but a ruffian’s as well. The weak 
sensual mouth was marked by lines of cruelty and un- 
bridled passions. A crimson flush suffused her cheeks. 
No wonder the Man's eves had been pitying when she 
claimed this vile creature for her husband, The * cool 
one” the boy had called 
him. Her pride rose as 
she remembered that she, 
too, had been cool, retain- 
ing her poise through an 
ordeal that would have 
sent the Lois Frazier of 
six months before into 
violent hysterics, 

And the boy—was it im- 
possible that he should 
be metamorphosed? — Per- 
haps the lesson of — to- 
night would frighten him 
into better ways of living. 
The repugnance faded 
from her eyes. She put 
him up a box Iunch to 
carry, and found an old 
heavy cape for him to 
wrap about him to keep 
off the dampness. Then 
she sat down, to rest till 
time to waken him. 

The patter of the rain 
seemed to beat in rhythm 


in his chair. 
his sunken 


with the ticking of the 
clock and the short 
breaths of the sleeper. 
She sighed heavily and 


her head dropped wearily 
against the back of the 
chair. The excitement of 
the past hour had grown 
deeply on her vitality. 
She felt a sudden inclina- 
tion to tears, and closed 
her eyes tightly to com- 
bat them. 

Her book fell to her lap. 


Then —dreamlessly — she 
slept. Only toward the 
last she dreamed that a 
bear had climbed through 
the window and was try- 
ing to choke her. She 


gasped and tried to teat 
herself from his horrible 


clutches. And waked—to 
find the hot breath of the 
boy on her face. Yet— 
not a boy now, but a 
brute, with a _ brute’s 
strength and ferocity and 
cunning, 

She left him . lying 
where he fell, a limp, 
dark mass, the blood 


streaming across the floor. 
Groping through the 
blackness of the night, 
sliding upon the wet earth 


and rocks, stumbling, falling, her hands torn and 
bruised, she reached the guleh. No poise now was 
in her bearing. Her wet hair streaming, her frock 


draggled and torn, her bosom heaving with the wild 
palpitation of her heart, she waited for an answer to 
her knock. Then she pounded with her fists, raising her 
voice in shrill entreaty, sobbing loudly in her terror. 

The Man, partially dressed, not fully awake, stared 
at her stupidly by the yellow flare of his lantern. 

“Your husband is siek—you want a doetor—is 
that it?” he questioned. 

She clutched his arm. 


“He was not my husband. . .. He was a boy and 
sick. ... I wanted ‘to save him from dying—that 
way. Now—le is dead . up there... .1 shot 
him.” 


The men came straggling from the shacks, carrying 
their miners’ lanterns, “dressing as they came. Almost 
before she finished speaking, the fifty or so miners 
were crowding about her. She still clung to the Man’s 
arm. 

“T shot him... 4 But 

. There was no—other way. 
for—the sheriff and coroner?” 

The hoarse howl that followed from 
was as much mirth as boiling wrath. 

“Coroner? Sheriif?” they roared in.rough irony. 

“We don’t hold inquests over dead skunks,” 
plained the Man in answer to her startled eyes. 

“Right you are, pard,” sang a voice. ‘“ We’ll chuck 
the carcass in a hole. But fust—I’ll have to empty my 
gun in him to ease my feelin’s.” 

* And here!” 

“ Here, too, by the. Lord Harry! 

By the flickering lights from their lanterns their 
eyes glared tigerishly, and the bay of rage and ven- 
geance that rose was like nothing so much as the 
wild howl of a pack-of animals. 
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it was—to save—myself. 
Will you send for— 


fifty throats 
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Lois leaped forward, her terror swallowed in a new 
fury. 

“Wolves!” she panted. “He is dead. My gun 
saved me from him—as its presence has saved me 
from you. You shall not vent your brutish wrath on 
that other brute’s lifeless body.” 

The men fell back, an ominous rumble in their 
throats, a new savagery in their eyes. They gazed 


sullenly upon the defiant face, elfishly beautiful in the 
ilickering light. 


“Youre too damned particular,”. a deep voice 
growled. “ We ain’t brutes here, not by a darn sight, 
my lady. But if you give us the name, then, by 
G—d! let’s have the game, / say.” 

The Man took a furious stride. 

“Who spoke?” he shouted, sternly. 

“Hold on! [T have a word to say.” and a lank 
ferm made its way through the crowd to the Man. 

A tant silence fell while the two conversed in low 
tones. Then the lank form moved in and out among 


the men, shoving some forward, pushing some to the 
rear, Curiosity as to its meaning made them pliant. 
The Man turned to Lois. 
“You have named us wolves. You are right. As 


“Back, you wolves!” she shouted, her pistol levelled upon them 


soon as the hand of law and society removes itself 
we are brutes. Two thousand years of civilization 
have left us where we began. And because of this, 
it is not safe for you to be here alone. Some of us 
have tried to protect you; you have valiantly tried to 
nrotect yourself. But you were not protected. For 
your own sake you must either leave here or you 


must do as one of the boys has just suggested—take 
a husband to defend you. I take it that vou have given 
re man a right to protect you, or surely you sould 
not be here alone. 

‘Some of the men are married, some don’t want to 
be, some shouldn't be; but there are fifteen or twenty’ 
to choose from, as good material for a husband as 
the average. They all have gold-dust enough to keep 
you as—as you should be kept. This is a rough-and- 
ready country—it is not the place or the time for 
convention. There is a preacher among us. I think 
you would be safer to take a husband blindly than—” 

Lois’s face had grown ghastly. 

“ You—you advise this!” 

“Tf a man loves a woman 
safety, no matter what he may sacrifice. 
my life to make you happy, Lois Frazier. 
are others here who would do as much.” 

The moon had struggled out, and shone palely, 
easting long shadows. The men held their lanterns 
high beside their faces, forming a half-circle, about 
her, eager, tense, all their sense of humor drowned in 
the magnitude of the moment. 

“Come, let her see the bunch fair and open,” cried 
a husky voice, and a big form bore swiftly down on 
the shack and brought out a box, poured the oil from 
his lamp over it, and struck a match. In an instant 
the flames threw a light that revealed each face and 
figure clearly. A number were youthful, well-featured, 
even more than ordinarily attractive. And there were 

(Continued on page 26) 
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A NARRATIVE FROM THE RECORDS OF THE LATE SECRETARY TO JEFFERSON DAVIS 


By the Rev. Michael Clune 


(AN reading the story of the extra 
K session of °6] in Blaine’s Twenty 
Years of Congress, 1 was led to 
wonder what sinister influences had 
prevented Mr, Lincoln’s fair and 
~ generous policy from exerting its 
due influence upon the generous and 
warm-hearted people of the South. 
I little anticipated that in after 
years, from the South itself, in the person of a great 
.participant in the struggle, I should learn what pre- 
cipitated it. 

In February, 1902, I took passage on the good ship 
Celtic for a tour of the Orient. The voyage was re- 
markable in many respects. The Celtic was the 
largest ship that up to that time had sailed the 
Mediterranean. It was an object of curiosity to the 
inhabitants of the ports. and was visited incognito 
by the King, the (Queen, and the Prince Royal of 
Greece, 

The tourists were largely people of affairs who had 
undertaken the voyage for the preservation or the 
recovery of health. Among the distinguished voyagers 
there was none more notable either in appearance, 








in character, or in experience than Burton Harrison, 
who had been private secretary to Jefferson Davis 
during the last three years of the rebellion. Physi- 
cally, Mr. Harrison was the handsomest man I had 
ever seen of his years. He had reached what has been 
beautifuly described as the high plateau lying just 
bevond middle life, where the passions lie vanquished. 
His character, as revealed by his tender devotion to 
his wife and his manly, cordial bearing toward all, 
was a revelation of that chivalry which seems to be 
passing away. It was, however, from the deep well 
of his experience that the cool waters could be drawn 
which should quench the feverish thirst for war. 

Among the entertainments usual on such a voyage, 
it was arranged to have an address upon Mr. Lincoln, 
and later another upon Mr. Davis. I was asked to 
speak on the martyred President and Mr. Harrison 
was asked to speak on the Confederate President. My 
treatment of Mr. Lincoln had made Mr. Harrison feel 
kindly toward me, and when he had finished his 
address on Mr. Davis I took a liberty which I would 
not otherwise have taken. 

I said: “ Mr. Harrison. you have told us what any 
one could tell. What we wanted from you is what 
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no one else could tell us.” He replied: “I shall go 
to confession to you and tell you everything.” I[ an- 
swered: “If you did go you would not tell every- 
thing.’ From this banteriny came an agreement to 
meet with no one else present and exchange views. 
In a secluded nook on one of the great decks, and 
with the Mediterranean sparkling at our feet, and the 
scenes of Old World battles appearing and disappear- 
ing, we exchanged views. I asked what the South 
thought of Mr. Lincoln. He answered that up to the 
time of Lee’s surrender the South’s estimate of Mr. 
Lincoln was low. It wondered that he held the North 
together and gave him credit for shrewdness in doing 
it. There was, however, a brief period before the 
war when Mr. Lincoln both surprised and pleased an 
influential and intellectual minority of the Southern 
people. It was after his first inauguration. His 
kindly words and his-hesitation to employ force made 
many of the ablest Southerners say: “ Let us take 
him at his word. He promises a constitutional amend- 
ment making slavery a matter for the States only. 
What better could we get after a successful war?” 
Others said: “ We have been preparing for this thirty 
years. We would be foolish to pause now.” Mr. 
Lincoln was making converts every day. The war 
propagandists said to Davis, “You must sprinkle 
blood in the face of the Scuthern people or the Con- 
federacy will collapse in a month.” The assault on 
Fort Sumter was ordered, and fired the Southern 
heart so that Virginia was swept into the secession 
vortex. But the battle for peace did not end even 
then. The conservatives said: “It is true that the 
South is united more than it was, but the North is 
united from the sea even to the sea. The mad assault 
on Sumter has united twenty millions of whites 
against eight millions.” Then the war party said 
to Davis, “It is necessary that the first battle shall 
end in a victory for the South or the Sumter card 
will have been played in vain.” 

Now comes the important part that only the sec- 
retary could tell. A lady endowed with wonderful 
beauty left Richmond for Washington with the tacit 
approval of Davis. She ingratiated herself into the 
confidence of McDowell's chief of staff. The officer, 
intoxicated by her beauty, ensnared by her wiles, un- 
dreaming of consequences, told her the time of 
McDowell’s advance. She sent the information to 
Richmond by a trusty messenger, and along all the 
telegraph wires around Richmond there ran the sum- 
mons for troops from all adjacent places. The bat- 
tle of Bull Run was decided by troops from North 
Carolina who debouched from the cars while the bat- 
tle was in progress. The Confederate victory was 
complete. It was made to appear as if gained by 
fifteen thousand Confederates against thirty-five thou- 
sand Federals. The peace party was silenced and 
grim war was on. 

It was the opinion of Mr. Harrison that the cipher 
despatch of which he afterward had the custody for 
three and one-half years was the cause of the war. 
Had not distant troops been summoned on account of 
it, Bull Run would have been a Union victory and 
would have strengthened the Southern peace party 
in preventing the war. I told Mr. Harrison that I 
considered it his duty to give the matter to the world. 
He replied that the ‘confidential revelations by secre- 
taries in literature had instructed rather than edified 
him. I replied that there was no comparison between 
revelations made to satisfy a morbid curiosity and 
one that afforded a grave warning against war; that, 
although he was an Episcopalian and I a Catholic, he 
should receive my request as the voice of Christianity. 
Here the chivalry of a Southern gentleman shone at 
its best. He said that Mrs. Davis was yet living, 
but that if she should die he would think seriously 
of what I said and probably would comply with it. 

Mrs. Davis outlived Mr. Harrison. He went to his 
honored grave and made no further sign. He had 
previously told his wife, however, and his son, Con- 
gressman Harrison, when approached upon the sub- 
ject, knowing nothing of the matter, referred me to 
his revered mother. That lady recalled the matter 
at once and gave me permission to publish it. 

What lessons flow from the incident! The Civil 
War was preventable. The issues had been debated 
for thirty years by able statesmen. On one side 
preparations had been made over a wide land and 
distant seas for the combat. And yet the act of a 
false siren was needed to precipitate the war. Wisdom 
and fairness were opening the way of peace. If that 
war was avoidable, what war is necessary? <A con- 
tinent was drenched in blood; millions of.men in- 
curred death and disease not because the conflict was, 
as Seward said, irrepressible, but because a foolish 
official betrayed a secret to a designing woman. 

Did the emancipation of a race justify the war? 
For answer let us ask ourselves whether the cataclysm 
of the French Revolution left France-as fortunate as 
the slow development of liberty left England? 

All the happy emancipations of history, have been 
peaceful and gradual. Emancipation was foreseen by 
the South and was only forestalled, as it thought, by 
the war. The effects of the war were unhappy for 
black and white. I need mention only carpet-bag rule, 
The Ku-Klux. That they have not yet ceased the 
horrors of lynching and its attendant cause bear 
witness. It is easier to invoke the demon of war 
than to lay him. Would that this story might help 
to keep him enchained forever. 
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The Failure of Color 
Photography 


Cotor photography does not seem to be 
making the headway that was expected of 
it a while ago. The discovery of the 
means to photograph objects in their nat- 
ural colors created much enthusiasm, but 
nobody has ever discovered how to trans- 
fer these colors from the hegative to the 
printing paper. Each photograph, there- 
fore, necessitates a separate exposure. As 
this exposure is longer than for an ordi- 
nary photograph, it requires a great deal 
of time. Finally, when the color nega- 
tive—after several trials to produce a 
good one—is finished, there must be a 
special holder to show the picture off. 
The true effeet of the color photograph is 
not brought out unless the plate is held 
against a strong light, and any holder has 
to be especially made and is costly. 

The men who have worked in color 
photography say that there is also a tech- 
nicality of exposure that is bothersome. 
No one as yet seems to have obtained pre- 
cisely the proper light conditions for a 
studio portrait or picture. By good luck 
some fairly satisfactory results may be 
reached, but they are not, by any means, 
what a true artist in photography would 
feel contented with. 

Outdoors it is a different matter. There 
the conditions are better and the per- 
centage of success is greater. Portraits, 
in the stronger outdoor light, are more 
satisfactory, and they have the added ad- 
vantage of an infinite variety of garden 
and other backgrounds. Some beautiful 
work in this line has been done, and even 
finer results have been secured in land- 
scapes. One of the men who have been 
specializing in this line goes around 
among the better class of suburban places, 
and has no particular trouble in getting 


fifty dollars for a set of plates with . 


special holders. 

For illustration-work the color nega- 
tive has found a fixed place, and it will 
be in increased demand until the photog- 
rapher’s great final problem, the making 
of a plate that will print any number of 
impressions in color, is solved. At the 
present its chief use is as a key or guide 
to color-printing on the press. Its use 
in this respect is even now important. 
Suppose, for instance, a dealer is laying 
out a nursery or seed catalogue to issue 
next January and wants half a dozen fine 
color illustrations in it. The old way 
would have been to pay an artist a big 
price to paint the flowers in oil or water- 
colors and then to turn this picture over 
to the lithographer as a model. The new 
way is for the dealer to have a color 
plate’ made for a key and also a plain 
photograph of the same object, at much 
less expense, and. let the maker of the new 
process-color cuts work it all out for him. 

For the lantern slide the color plate 
has its limitations. It cannot be mag- 
nified beyond a certain point with good 
results. Also there must be a stronger 
light than usual, to bring out the colors, 
and in getting the stronger light the 
operator is apt to crack the glass with 
the heat. The ordinary lantern slide can 
be replaced again from the original, but 
if a color plate is broken that is the end 
of it unless the operator has gone to the 
pains and expense of making more than 
one exposure. Sometimes this is out of 
the question, for the reason that the neces- 
sary conditions cannot be prolonged. 





A Siberian Fishery 


Tue Amoor, which separates Siberia 
from. Manchuria, is one of the great 
salmon rivers of the world. In _ the 
spawning season every tributary rill con- 
tains great quantities of dead fish which, 
having forced their way as far toward its 
source as they could, have perished from 
exhaustion. At this season bears come 
down from the mountains and crouch 
along the banks and shores of the little 
streams, watching for fish which may 
come within reach of their paws. A 
stroke quicker than the eye can follow 
throws the victim out, of the water. It is 
speedily disposed of, and the animal re- 
sumes its vigil. Wolves and dogs like- 
wise feast sumptuously on fish which 
strand on bars and beaches; while im- 
mense quantities are devoured in the 
river by the hairy seal. 

When the Japanese held fishing con- 
cessions on the river and along the Chan- 
nel of Tartary they ran long weirs and 
trap-nets from shore out to deep water, a 
distance sometimes of more than a mile. 
As the fish run close to shore, in shallow 
water, comparatively few of them got 
past. Some of the hauls were enormous; 
a single net has been known to contain 
more than six thousand, averaging be- 
tween six and seven pounds each in 
weight. The fish were salted down in 
great ricks, containing hundreds of tons, 
and when the season was over they were 
loaded into junks and taken to Japan. 

These fishermen were so successful with 





their vigorous methods that the Russian 
government was finally compelled to re- 
scind the permission to fish here. The 
Russian residents and natives derived no 
small part of their subsistence from the 
catch of salmon. But they were by no 
means so thorough as the Japanese, con- 
fining their operations near to the beach; 
and such fish as escaped the snares of the 
latter passed far out beyond the less ex- 
tensive traps of the former. 





The Dziggetai of Job 


Ir is thought that the dziggetai, or 
Kiang horse, approaches as near to the 
primitive horse as any now found in a 
wild state. This is believed to be the 
animal so graphically described in the 
Book of Job. 

The home of this creature, which 
formerly ranged farther west, is now the 
high plateaus of Chinese Turkestan be- 
tween Lake Lob Nor and the mountainous 
region of Tibet. This plateau is covered 
with a growth of short grass on which 
the wild horses graze. The climate is very 
cold, the mercury in winter sinking to 
forty degrees below zero, Fahrenheit. 

he Kiang horse is a shaggy, unkempt- 
looking animal, having bodily somewhat 
the aspect of a donkey except as to the 
taii and ears. It is, however, a genuine 
horse. having rather delicate legs and 
feet, and ears by no means resembling 
those of a donkey or mule. 

The color of the head and of the upper 
part and sides of the body is a reddish 
tan shading to a bay, and, though this 
color grows lighter from above downward, 
it contrasts ‘strikingly with the pure white 
of the animal’s belly and the inner side 
of the fore legs. 

Along the spine runs a well - defined 
stripe of thick blackish-brown hair ex- 
tending to the root of the tail. The hair 
is long and shaggy and protects the horse 
against the cold of winter. 

The dziggetai, like all the other wild 
horses, live in bands or herds of one 
hundred to two hundred ‘individuals, each 
presided over hy an old male. This.leader 
gives the signal when any danger ap- 
proaches. 

These animals are preyed upon fre- 
quently by wolves, but their most terrible 
and dreaded enemy is the ounce or Turke- 
stan panther. 





Kentucky’s Militia Pig 


THE annals of the State of Kentucky 
set forth an odd incident in connection 
with the invasion of Canada by the Ken- 
tucky troops in 1812. 

A cdmpany of volunteers, destined for 
Shelby’s army, assembled at Harrodsburg 
and formed a nucleus around which the 
military recruits of the country gathered 
on the march to the Ohio. 

On the outskirts of Harrodsburg, so 
the story runs, the company saw two pigs 
fighting and delayed the march to watch 
the combat. When the march recom- 
menced it was observed that the vic- 
torious pig was following the company, 
and when the men encamped at night the 
animal lay down near at hand. Of course 
the soldiers fed their plump recruit. The 
next day the pig followed them, and this 
it did daily on the march to the river. 

When the men crossed on the ferry- 
boat at Cincinnati the pig waited awhile, 
then plunged into the river and swam 
across, and when the march was resumed 
the animal took its place on the flank 
of the moving column. 

The pig now became a great pet and 
was as sure of rations as the men them- 
selves; and, destitute of food as _ the 
soldiers sometimes found themselves, no 
one even hinted at putting the knife to 
the throat of their follower. 

At. Lake Erie the pig went on board 
the boat with the soldiers, but after reach- 
ing Bass Island it declined to re-embark 
and remained behind in the care of a man 
who volunteered to look after its wants. 
When the troops returned to the Amer- 
ican side, to the surprise of all, the pig 
was soon discovered on the right of the 
line, ready for the return march toward 
Harrodsburg. ; 

The animal suffered much from cold 
on this trip, and at Maysville, where the 
army recrossed the Ohio River, it was de- 
cided to leave it in the hands of a farmer. 
Finally the pig was taken to the home of 
Governor Shelby, where it passed the rest 
of its days in ease and plenty. 





The Mountains of the Sea 


Mopern exploration of the ocean bot- 
ton has shown that the sea has its moun- 
taii:s as well as the land. Ships sail over 
thes: mountains of the sea as eagles pass 
over the Alps, but, owing to the dark- 
ness tnat reigns in the ocean depths, we 
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cannot look down, and see their peaks, } 





slopes, and ranges lying far beneath the 
-keels of our vessels. But we can dis- 
cover them by feeling, as it were; that 
is to say, by means of soundings that re- 
veal their outlines. 

One of the remarkable chains of sub- 
marine mountains discovered in this man- 
ner lies about one hundred miles east of 
the coast of Australia. It was found in 
surveying a track for a cable to Norfolk 
Island. The sea above the tops of its high- 
est Summits is about fifteen hundred feet 
deep, but around them the plummet sinks 
to a depth of two or three miles. 


A Use for Aluminum Powder 


Owr1na to the property which aluminum 
possesses of producing a very high temper- 
ature when burned with substances that 
give off oxygen, it has been employed from 
time to time for making a detonator for 
firing explosives that do not readily re- 
spond to the action of the detonating com- 
positions generally employed. 

The aluminum is used in the shape of a 
powder mixed with the other substances 
filling the percussion caps or detonators. 
The sudden high temperature induced by 
the pulverized aluminum results in a 
greater mechanical energy than ean be 
produced with compositions not contain- 
ing aluminum. 





Shields for Soldiers 


EXPERIMENTS conducted in England 
suggest the possibility that shields may 
once more form an important part of the 
equipment of an army. Steel shields 
three millimetres in thickness and about 
150 square inches in area have been de- 
vised, which afford complete protection 
against bullets fired from the service rifle 
at a range of four hundred yards. 

The small size of the shield, which 
weighs only seven pounds, requires that 
the soldier shall lie prone on the ground 
in order to be sheltered. Each shield has 
a loophole for the rifle and studs at the 
sides, so that a series of them can be 
linked into a continuous screen. The idea 
is that by the use of such shields the 
necessity of digging trenches may often 
be avoided. 





French Billiard-tables 


It would probably puzzle the best of 
American statisticians to estimate even 
approximately the number of billiard- 
tables in use in this country. There is 
no such difficulty in France, where the 
billiard-table is a taxed luxury, and 
where its relative frequency in districts 
of all grades of population and wealth is 
made the subject of calculations as elabo- 
rate as they are ingenious. In all France, 
aceording to the latest figures available, 
there are 89,676 billiard-tables, divided 
among 18,601 communes, and realizing 
more than $200,000 in taxes. 





King George in Law 

It is a curious point of British law that 
the king never dies, or, to put it in an- 
other way, it would be useless for any 
barrister to argue that the ruler’s prede- 
cessors have really died, since the utmost 
the law will admit is that there may be 
a “demise of the crown,” meaning, of 
course, simply that there has been a trans- 
fer of the royal authority from one person 
to another. 

It is a maxim that “the king can do 
no wrong,” and, under the laws, he would 
not be held personally responsible for any 
crime or “tort” that he chose to commit 
at any time. ‘At any rate, we are assured 
by high constitutional authorities that the 
law should actually and literally be so 
construed, and that the statutes hold that 
any injury His Majesty might inflict upon 
a subject must be ascribed to the king’s 
advisers. One thing seems to be certain, 
and that is that His Majesty can, under 
no circumstances whatsoever, be arrested. 
Nor, moreover, could his goods be dis- 
trained or taken in execution should he 
fail to meet his liabilities. 

A quaint feature of British law is that 
in theory the king is present at the law 
court at every sitting, though he might 
in point of fact actually be on the Con- 
tinent or elsewhere. It follows, therefore, 
that it is impossible to “ non-suit” him 
as plaintiff should he not put in an ap- 
pearance when his case is called, since the 
law specifically states that the king is 
there. In a similar sense the king is 
always constructively present in Parlia- 
ment, though he be, in fact, thousands of 
miles from his shores. 

His Majesty is, under the law, the 
nominal guardian of all infants, idiots, 








and lunatics; and to him is granted 
the sole right to print the Bible, the Book 
of Common Prayer, and all Acts of Parlia- 
ment in the United Kingdom. It has been 
stated. furthermore, that, should he so 
desire, the king could forbid the printing 
of any or all of them anywhere within his 
dominions. 


A Visitor from Rome 


CARDINAL VINCENTO VANNUTELLI Will 
visit America this fall. He has been dele- 
gated by the Pope to attend the Euchar- 
istic Conference at Montreal, the MeClos- 

















Cardinal Vincento Vannutelli 


key Celebration in New York, and the 
great convention of all German-speaking 
Roman Catholies, which will be held at 
Newark, New Jersey, from September 
llth to September 15th. 


THE BEST. ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is 
“BROWN'S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA." 25 cents a 
bottle. «*s 


Use BROWN'S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTI 


FRICE for the teeth. Delicious 5 cents per Jar. 6% 
In a Pinch, use ALLEN'’S FOOT+EASE. ¢*%e 
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CHANGE 


Quit Coffee and Got Well. 


A woman’s coffee experience is interest- 
ing. ‘For two weeks at a time I have taken 
no food but skim milk, for solid food would 
ferment and cause such distress that I could 
hardly breathe at times, also excruciating 
pain and heart palpitation, and all the time 
i was so nervous and restless. 

“From childhood up I had been a coffee 
and tea drinker, and for the past 20 vears I 
have been trying different physicians, but 
could get only temporary relief. Then | 
read an article telling how some one had 
been cured by leaving off coffee and drinking 
Postum, and it seemed so pleasant just to 
read about good health I decided to try 
Postum in place of coffee. 

“T made the change from coffee to Pos- 
tum, and such a change there is in me that 
I don’t feel like the same person. We all 
found Postum delicious, and like it better 
than coffee. My health now is wonderfully 
good. 

“As soon as I made the shift from coffee 
to Postum I got better, and now all of my 
troubles are gone. I am fleshy, my food 
assimilates, the pressure in the chest and 
palpitation are all’ gone, my bowels are 
regular, have no more stomach trouble, and 
my headaches are gone. Remember, I did 
not use medicines at all—just left off coffee 
and drank Postum steadily.” 

Read “The Road. to Wellville,” found in 
pkgs. ‘“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 





Financial 

ra __ Bills of exchange bought 
Letters inst “Civic Teansien 
of rica,Commercial and ‘Trav- 
Credit. . air ““ 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


ellérs’ Letters of Credit. 
Bankers, No. 59 WALL Street 


Collections made. _ Inter- 
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For 35 years we have been paying our customers 

the highest returns consistent with conservative 

methods. First mortgage loans of $200 and up 

which we can recommend after the sagt thorough 
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$25 Certificates of Deposit also for saving investors. 
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THE REASONABLE PROMISE OF 


421 DSUMMER finds the crops. the 
Fx dominant. factor in the situation, 
Y with crop considerations coloring 
every estimate of the market and 
the outlook. ‘“ What do you think 
of the market?” “ Well, I think if 
the crops turn out all right things 
will be better in the fall.” “ How do 
: you figure the money situation— 
think we’re going to have a squeeze later on?” “ Well, 
all that depends on the crops and the position the 
banks are in when the strain of crop-moving makes 
itself felt.” So it goes—hardly a question concerning 
the outlook is answered in Wall Street these days 
without some sort of a reference to crops and crop 
prospects, 

It. will be some few weeks yet before the crops are 
definitely assured, but toward the end of July it. be- 
comes possible to make a sort of working estimate of 
the crop conditions with which the market has to do. 
in the elaborate reports issued by the government, 
exact statement is made ef the total acreage under 
cultivation, together with carefully worked-out state- 
ments of condition. Too much or too little rain in 
Angust may materially affect the indicated yield in 
specific sections of the country, but by the end of July 
it is usually possible to tell pretty well how the main 
crops are going to turn out. 

On account of the very serious deterioration in 
spring wheat noted in the last government crop report 
and the sensational way in which the matter was 
handled by a large part of the press, an idea seems to 
have become wide-spread that the wheat crop this year 
is something next door to a total failure. Nothing 
could be farther from the actual truth. The June 
drouth, it is true, did serious damage to the spring 
wheat crop, but the whole spring wheat crop, it must 
be remembered, normally constitutes only about two- 
fifths of the total wheat raised in the country. So that 
serious damage to the spring wheat crop, however im- 
portant in itself, does not necessarily mean any very 
great reduction in the wheat crop as a whole. 

What has actually happened, as shown by the last 
government crop report, is that the unfavorable 
weather prevailing in the Northwestern States has so 
hurt the spring wheat crop as to reduce it materially 
below last year’s high level. An indicated spring 
wheat yield of nearly 200 million bushels is, however, 
very far from being a crop failure—the average for 
the past five years stands at 250 million bushels. There 
is to be considered, furthermore, the fact that winter 
wheat after its bad start has “come back” strongly 
and promises to take its place among the biggest crops 
on record, On only two or three occasions in the coun- 
try’s history has the winter wheat crop exceeded the 
one indicated for this season. Last year, for instance, 
the greatest wheat year the country ever saw, the total 
number of bushels of winter wheat raised was 446 
million as against 436 million bushels at present indi- 
cated for 1910. Not much foundation there for re- 
ports of failure of the wheat crop.” 

For the past five years the winter wheat and spring 
wheat crops combined have averaged 693 million 
bushels. According to the last government crop re- 
port the indicated yield for this year is 625 million 
bushels. But July weather has been bad and will 
reduce this, 

Turning to the other great cereal crop, corn, a very 
different state of things is disclosed. Here is no ques- 
tion of deterioration to be considered, no figuring out 
of how much less than last vear this’ year’s crop is 
going to be. Over an acreage far greater than ever 
before planted with corn, almost ideal growing condi- 
tions prevail. According to every indication the corn 
crop this year will not only break all records, but ex- 
ceed the greatest amount ever previously grown, by at 
least 150 million bushels. 

Increase in acreage—that is the sum and substance 
of the great corn erop promised this year. Nineteen 
hundred and eight was a year of high prices—the fol- 
lowing season the acreage planted with corn jumped 
7.000.000 acres, about seven per cent. But in 1909 
prices remained up, bringing about a further great in- 
crease in acreage. This year it amounts to 114 million 
acres as against slightly less than 100 million acres 
three years ago. When it is considered tlfat those 100 
million’ acres produced a corn crop of 2,600,000,000 
bushels in 1907, it will clearly be seen why there is 
every reason for believing that this year’s yield will 
break all previous records. 

Tt seems, indeed, as though the dream of a three- 
billion-bushel corn crop were at last to be realized. 
Once—in 1906—that figure was approximated, but it 
has never been actually reached. This year, however, 
unless weather conditions become suddenly unfavorable, 
the three-billion mark is bound not only to be reached, 
hut to be crossed with a rush. According to the offi- 
cial estimate based on the government report of acre- 
age and actual condition, the total yield indicated for 
this year is 3.114,000,000 bushels. 

It must, of course, be borne in mind that this is 
July, and that corn, being a comparatively late crop, 
is subject to whatever weather conditions may develop 
in August—last vear, for instance, the brilliant promise 
of July was fulfilled only to the extent of a good 
average crop. And yet, while it is true that not until 
late in August can the corn crop be regarded as as- 
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sured, it may be said that unless entirely abnormal 
conditions develop, a record-breaking corn erop is to be 
expected. It is no more than a legitimate business risk 
for an investor to consider the question of the cereal 
crops as settled, and the outlook on that score as highly 
favorable. 

Concerning cotton it is still too early to speak with 
uch confidence, though here again it may be said that 
the outlook is for a yield well above the average, and 
very much larger than that of last year. So it is with 
oats and hay and the other farm products, which, after 
all, are quite as important to the country as the three 
great staples—corn, wheat, and cotton, to which so 
much attention is given, 

Aside from spring wheat, then, which is relatively 
unimportant, the promise of the crops is_ brilliant— 
there is every indication, indeed, that the total value 
of this year’s agricultural products will surpass all 
previous records. Nature has been kind to us during 
the past few years and we have grown accustomed 
to the sound of billions being used to measure the 
value of the harvests, but with business conditions as 
they are at present, the prospect that so huge an addi- 
tion to the wealth of the country will take place during 
the next few months is a factor too important to over- 
look. With such a foree operating on the side of pros- 
perity and the constructive side of things, the man 
who ean take a black view of the business outlook 
must be either a dyed-in-the-wool pessimist or else 
be able to see the operation of very unfavorable in- 
iluences, 

A thousand examples might be given of the way in 
which such crops as are in prospect are bound to 
stimulate business, but from one general! line of thought 
it will quickly be seen how the effects of a bounteous 
harvest, like the ripples from a stone thrown into a 
pond, radiate out and make themselves felt in the 
most remote corners. Take, for instance, the influence 
of the crops on railroad business—if a specific instance 
is required, the influence of a record-breaking corn 
crop on a road like the Atchison. What will fulfil- 
ment of present corn-crop promise mean to Atchison? 
Large net earnings, in the first place, making it pos- 
sible for the road to maintain and perhaps even in- 
crease its dividends. Corollary to that, strengthening 
of the road’s credit, and greater ability on its part to 
extend its operations, and in so doing to buy great 
quantities of materials and give employment to 
thousands. 

Too well understood is this interrelation of indus- 
tries to require extended comment—it is mentioned 
here merely to call to mind the very direct connection 
between the growth of great crops along the lines of 
the Western railroads, for instance, and the steel in- 
dustry at Pittsburg. Enough extra carloads of winter 
wheat or corn or cotton along the line of the Atchison 
mean bigger earnings and the need of bigger facilities. 
As a result of the former the latter can be obtained; 
bonds ean be sold and the money thus secured with 
which to make the extensions, betterments. and addi- 
tions to equipment. Extensions and betterments mean 
the direct employment by the railroad of thousands of 
extra men; additions to equipment mean big orders for 
ears and locomotives, and thus the employment of other 
thousands. And so it may be that an especially heavy 
corn crop out in the Middle West or a 13-million-bale 
cotton crop down in the Southern belt may be the direct 
reason for the starting up of idle steel-mills at Pitts- 
burg, and the blowing in of additional iron furnaces 
all over the country. And how that, again, reacts upon 
every line of business and exerts a most stimulating 
influence is apparent enough. 

One Burton, in a book entitled Anatomy of Melan- 
choly, makes some pretty introspective observations on 
the reasons for man’s pessimism, but would probably 
he hard put to it to state the cause of the pessimistic 
view of the financial outlook taken by so many people. 
At the bottom it, apparently, is the idea that while 
the crops will strongly tend to stimulate business, a 
dangerous disturbance of the credit position is apt to 
take place by reason of the demands which will be 
made upon the banks for money with which to handle 
the crops. In not a few quarters, indeed, the opinion 
has ben expressed during the past few weeks that 
with “conditions as they are” the financing of the 
crops will result in a twenty-five or thirty per cent. 
money rate in September and October. 

“Conditions as they are” used in this connection 
nieans principally that the banks in the interior are 
already pretty well extended as a result of the specula- 
tion in land, and that the demands for currency which 
they will soon have to make upon their Eastern corre- 
spondents is going to result in trouble in the money- 
market here. That, of course, is one way of looking 
at it, and until October has come and gone it will be 
impossible to prove that it is not the right view of the 
ease. At the same time, and admitting the disturbing 
element in the situation, it is to be remembered that 
there are counteracting infiuences at work which will 
very possibly result in so balancing the money situa- 
tion as to disappoint those who are looking for fire- 
works this fall, 

Of these influences probably the most important is 
the release of a very large amount of capital accom- 
plished by the decline in the price of commodities and 
securities, and the slowing down of business. There is 
none too much “ free” capital in the country at the 
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present time, but without hesitation it ean be said 
that there is a very great deal more now than there 
vas two or three months ago. The banks in the agri- 
cultural sections are pretty well loaned up on land, it is 
true, but have their commercial advances well in hand; 
and may not have to eall upon the East for assistance 
to the extent that some peonle seem to think. And 
even though the demand for currency to move the 
crops turns out to be heavy. the eredit position here 
need not necessarily be upset. Eastern bankers have 
for some time past recognized the probability that they 
will be heavily drawn upon in the autumn and have 
made preparations accordingly—-preparations which 
have been greatly facilitated by the liquidating market 
we have been having. The West’s demand for currency 
with which to move the crops may be heavier this year 
than usual, but with the Eastern banks in their present 
strong position, that in itself presupposes no disorder 
in the money-market. 

It takes money to finance the harvesting and distri- 
bution of a crop worth $10,000,000,000, and while the 
process is going on. a fairly high level of rates would 
be anything but surprising. That, however, is a side 
issue. The main thing is the crops themselves and the 
tremendous stimulating influence they are bound to 
exert on business from Puget Sound down to the Ever- 
glades in Florida. 


When a cotton merchant in Memphis or Nashville 
or any other Southern city ships cotton to Europe, he 
gets a receipt from the railroad company stating that 
the cotton has been shipped. This receipt, more often 
‘alled a “ bill of lading.” is then sent to the consignee 
abroad, who, upon presenting it, can get his cotton. 

Recently, a whole lot of fraudulent bills of lading 
were sent to the other side and the buyers of the 
cotton over there who had already allowed themselves 
to be drawn on, sustained a lieavy loss. As a result 
of that. the papers have been full of talk and the 
statement has been repeatedly made that our cotton 
export trade is bound to suffer seriously in conse- 
quence. . ; 

By every one familiar with commercial methods it 
will be realized that not one bale less of cotton will be 
shipped this season in consequence of what has hap- 
pened. The whole matter is one of detail, and when 
the necessary change in the method of issuing bills 
ef lading has been made, little more will be heard 
about it. 


Announcement that very considerable sums of gold 
have recently been engaged in London for import into 
the United States has been received with much the 
same feeling that a drouth-stricken farmer might ex- 
perience on seeing it rain out of a clear sky. It would 
violate his sense of the fitness of things, probably, but 
he wouldn’t be sorry to see it rain. 

So it is with these present gold imports. Conditions 
do not favor them, the rate of exchange is too high to 
admit of gold being imported, from the condition of 
our foreign trade it would be more reasonable for us 
to be exporting than importing gold—-and yet the 
precious metal is being brought in. ‘ Special trans- 
actions,” cryptically remark the bankers concerned, 
and that is all the information obtainable. 

With every indication that gold here will soon be in 
big demand, it is comforting to see the yellow metal 
coming this way. Still, there is another side to the 
question. If these imports are being legitimately made 
on the basis of existing conditions, well and good. But 
suppose that this gold is being taken out of the Lon- 
don market for some ulterior purpose, and regardless 
of the expense. That has been done before and always 
with the same result. That result is that the bankers 
in the market from which the gold is being taken at 
once adopt defensive measures, put an end to the raid- 
ing of their reserves, and later on when we really need 
gold and are entitled to it, make it just as hard and 
expensive for us to get it as they possibly can. 


If, as is asserted by the principal: authority on the 
subject, the curtailment in iron and steel production 
from the high point reached in February now amounts 
to fifteen per cent., there is little cause indeed for the 
pessimistic talk which is going the rounds. Consider- 
ing that iron production six months-ago was running® 
at a rate which broke all reaords, a recession of fifteen 
per cent. in the middle of the dull summer season is 
nothing to become alarmed over. 

Reports as to the amount of steel being bought by 
the railroads are most conflicting, but if anything can 
be set down as sure it is that the uncertainty over the 
freight-rate situation has. for the time being greatly 
curtailed the railroads’ buying power—or, if not their 
buying power, at least their disposition to buy. In 
this regard the settlement of the freight-rate contro- 
versy one way or the other will make a great differ- 
ence. Were the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
allow a general increase in rates, a buying movement 
of equipment would set in on a scale not seen for a 
long time. A decision allowing only moderate in- 
creases, on the other hand, would at least result in 
informing the railroad men as to where they stand and 
would pro? bly bring in a good part of the big volume 
of deferre’t orders. Of all influences tending to check 
business. uncertainty is about the strongest. 
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“You Do Solemnly Swear’ 
KAUFFMAN 


By RUTH 


A WELL-KNOWN statesman and orator 
once said that an oath is the bond that 
keeps a state together. But the oath 
must be so formed as to appeal to the 
fear of the state in which it is adminis- 
tered. The legal oath that we use now 
in court, and on bits of parchment and 
paper outside of court, to jndicate our 
good faith in such matters as mortgages 
and marriages, is based on the earliest 
Christian modes of swearing, in belief of 
an avenging God, by the raising of a right 
hand or the touching of the Bible. 

The native of New Guinea, where the 
heat of the sun is the most feared and 
most powerful enemy, brandishes his long 
knife before it and, in a kind of chant, 
says, “If I lie, may the sun plunge sick- 
ness into my entrails like this knife.” 

The Nagas of Assam gather in large 
groups and watch the two men that are 
supposed to be telling the truth to each 
other hold, one by the head and one by 
the tail, a dog or a fowk, while a third 
Naga-man chops the animal in two, an 
excellent hint of what will happen to 
either of the swearers that may perjure 
himself. Or, for variation, each man 
stands within a rope, hoping, audibly ‘at 
least, that he may rot as the rope must 
rot, in event of his lying. Sometimes he 
takes hold of the barrel of a gun or a 
tiger’s tooth, and solemnly declares, “ If 1 
do not perform faithfully my promise, 
may I be slain by this!” 

The old Scandinavian oaths, recorded 
in Icelandic sagas, give instance of two 
large rings kept always on the altar of 
every chief court. These the priests, or 
godi, wore at all lawsuits, reddening 
them with the spilled blood of a bullock, 
and ordered the witness, touching the 
rings, to repeat, “ Name I to witness that 
I take oath by the ring law-oath, so help 
me Frey and Niérd and almighty Thor.” 

Among the ancient forms of swearing, 
the most awe-compelling was the mixing, 
in a gold cup, of the blood of those making 
the oath, followed by the dipping of 
swords into this to indicate the kind of 
death that was sure to follow false swear- 
ing. Especially was this method used 
among the Scythians, who worshipped the 
sword and its significance more than any 
other god. Their ordinary oath was made 
“ By the wind and the sword,” or, in other 
words, by life and death. 

The old Athenians swore by Zeus, and 
called on “the ashes of their ancestors to 
witness them”; the Romans swore as 
they “wished the gods to be propitious ” 


to them; the French of to-day simply 
raise the hand and say, “I swear”; and 
the Scotch lift their uncovered right arm 
in Calvinistie faith and proclaim, “I 
swear by Almighty God, and as I shall 
answer at the great day of judgment.” 
Three sects alone in modern Christendom 
seem exempt from swearing, and these by 
what they consider divine command: the 
Anabaptists, the Mennonites, and_ the 
Quakers, who say “ Yea” and “ Nay.” 

Most of the river-oaths, in which men 
swore terribly by the Styx or the Tiber— 
except the one of the Hindus, who; in this 
day, call to witness the water of the 
Ganges, the goddess of which will take 
everlasting vengeance on the children of 
any perjurer—have mostly died away, and 
seem to have lost all their former sig- 
nificance. It would be easier for the mod- 
ern man to comprehend that knotting of 
the compact between the Greeks and Tro- 
jans when, in their long Homeric war- 
fare, on the occasion of a great oath, 
wine was poured out by both sides, with 
the libation prayer to Zeus and the other 
Olympie gods that the brains of those 
who might break faith should be poured 
on the ground like the wine that they 
drank. Worst of all the oaths, however— 
except the famous one of Uncle Toby’s in 
Tristam Shandy, which he admits he 
would not call down upon a dog—seems 
to be that of the Siamese Buddhist, who 
invokes death upon himself, with all pos- 
sible tortures of hell, to be followed by 
the migration of his soul first into the 
“bodies of slaves for as many years as 
there are grains of sand in the ocean, 
then, for five hundred generations, within 
the boundaries of loathsome animals’ or 
dangerous reptiles’ skins, and then, for 
five hundred more generations, into the 
bodies of eunuchs. 

But since Agamemnon took heaven to- 
gether with the sun and earth and the 
creatures of vengeance below the earth to 
witness his intentions, somewhere back in 
the Jliad; ever since Abraham, the Is- 
raelite, lifted his hand to Jehovah in 
token of promise to him; even since, as 
stated in the twenty-second verse of 
Genesis xiv, Jehovah Himself proclaimed: 
“For I lift up my hand to Heaven, and 
say, I live forever ”—since then, the most 
common method of oath-taking has been 
the raising of the hand and the pointing 
of it toward some revered object or god, 
or the touching with it of some image or 
symbolic document, to proclaim the truth 





of a promise or a statement. 




















INDIA’S NEW VICEREINE 


LADY HARDINGE, WHO IS SHOWN HERE WITH HER DAUGHTER, WAS THE HO?. 


WINIFRED STURT, BEDCHAMBER WOMAN 
TER OF BARON ALINGTON. 


OF THE QUEEN MOTHER, AND DAUG} 


HER HUSBAND, SIR CHARLES HARDINGE, HAS BEL 


NAMED TO SUCCEED LORD MINTO AS VICEROY OF INDIA. 
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Time and Chance 
An Advertisement by Elbert Hubbard 











Are we masters of Time ? 


thousand years ago Ecclesiastes wrote : 


ORN into life without our permission, and being sent out of it 
against our will, Time is our one brief possession. 


Three 


"I returned and saw under the sun, that the race is not ta the 
swift, nor the battle to the strong, neither yet bread to the wise, 
nor yet riches to men of understanding, nor yet favor to men 


of skill, but TIME and CHANCE happeneth to them all." 


In degree, yes, but the time to secure Life-Insur- 


ance is when you can. When life is full of joy, and hope soars high, and, 
walking hand in hand, we sing the lovers’ litany, "Love like ours can never 
die," then is the time to insure against the evil days to come. \@ The savage 
can not project his imagination from the Summer to the Winter. When the 
sun shines and the South Wind blows, he can not believe that grim Winter 
will ever rage. There is where the savage differs from the Enlightened Man. 
The Winter and the snow will come to us all, but we smile with a quiet satis- 
faction when we realize that we know the worst, and have prudently provided 


against it. “€ Time and Chance! 
by the aid of Life-Insurance. 


Law of Average there is no chance. 


We extend the one and disarm the other 
Chance comes only to individuals, but in the 
And the stronger your Company the 


more is Chance put on Time's Toboggan. \€ Life-Insurance does not actually 
insure you against death, but it provides for the papooses without fail in case of 


your call. 


Also it insures your peace of mind, and makes you more of a man 


——a_ better, healthier, happier, stronger, abler and more competent man. 
Thus is an extension placed upon Time, through the checkmate of Chance. 








THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES 
‘Strongest in the World ”’ 


The Company which pays its death claims on the day it receives them. 


PAUL MORTON, President, 120 Broadway, New York City 





AGENCIES 


EVERYWHERE! 


None in your town? 


Then why 


not recommend to us some good man—or woman—to represent us there? 
Great opportunities to-day in Life-Insurance work for the Equitable. 




















Star 
Of First 
Magnitude 


20th Century Limited 


The 18-Hour Train 


Lv. New York - 
Lv. Boston - 
Ar. Chicago - 


3:30 p. m. 
1:00 p. m. 
8:30 a. 


Lv. Chicago - 2:30 p.m. 
Ar. New York - 9:30 a. m. 
Ar. Boston - 11:50a. m. 


“It saves a business day.” 
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Sleeping-Car A dati 
Railroad and Pullman tickets can be secured 
at City Ticket Office, 208 Washington St., 
‘Phone 2140 Fort Hill; 1216 Broadway, 
New York, Phone 6310 Madison and 180 
Clark St., Chicago,‘ Phone 1661 Harrison. 














CURES 








ROMO-~ 
SELTZER 


HEADACHES 


10¢,25¢,50¢ & $129 Bottles, 

























Always The Same Good 
Old 


Home, Buffet 
and €]lub 


Best Hops — 
Choicest Malt 


— Brewed and 
Matured 


The BLATZ WAY 





THE FINEST BEER 
EVER BREWED 


Ask for It'at the Club, Cafe or Buffet 
INSIST ON ‘‘BLATZ”’ 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED DIRECT 














Beach Haven has the best combination 
of sea shore features on the Atlantic 
Coast. @ Matchless bay for sailing, 
always good fishing, perfect beach 
and bathing. @ The ENGLESIDE 
has all modern conveniences, private 
baths with salt and fresh water, and 
is a home as well as a hotel. Sure re- 
lief from hay fever. Open June 18th 
to October Ist. Send for booklet. 


THE ENGLESIDE CO., Inc., Owners 
ROBT. F. ENGLE, Treas. and Mer. 
BEACH HAVEN, N. J. 


























Natural Laxative 
Water 
Quickly Relieves: 

Biliousness, 
Sick Headache, 
Stomach Disorders, iy 


and ETT 
CONSTIPATION 


AT.-ALL DRUGGISTS 













Traveling Salesmen and 
Salesladies Wanted 


We have hundreds of good’ positions now open, pay- 
ing from $100 to $500 a- month and all expenses. No 
former experience required to get one of them. If you 
want to earn from two to ten times as muchas you do 
at present and all your expenses besides, write today 
for our Free Book. “A KNIGHT OF THE GRIP,” 
and testimonials from thousands of men and women 
whom we have placed in good positions. Address 
(nearest office) Dept. 468, 

National Salesmen’s Training Association 
Chicago, New York, Kansas City, San Francisco, Minneapolis, Atlanta 


AROUND | eet a 
TH E no i Best 

WORLD 

THos. Cook & SON 


arrangements. Send 
for Program H. 
245 Rroadway, 264 Sth Avenue, NEW YORK 
DR. GIVENS’ SANITARIUM 
For Nervous and ‘mild Méntal diseases. Has 
separate cottages for Alcohol and Drug patients. 


Address DR, GIVENS, Stamford, Conn. 
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The Servant Problem in 
Germany 


AMONG the many domestic problems 
that Germany has solved to its own satis- 
faction ~s that of the giving or refusing 
of a “character” to a servant. The fol- 
lowing statement of the system in vogue 
in Germany shows how completely it an- 
swers its purpose. 

Every man or woman seeking to enter 
the service of another, whether as laborer, 
clerk, or domestie servant, is under ob- 
ligation to procure a service book which 
after purchase must be officially stamped 
by the police authorities. The authorities 
enter in the book a description of the 
holder, having reference to age, personal 
appearance, and religion. 

When a situation is applied for the 
prospective employer can see at a glance 
whether the applicant has been in service 
béfore and, if so, what kind of work has 
been done. If the applicant secures the 
situation the employer writes in the book, 
“Entered the service of So-and-so of such 
a street and town,” adding the date, a 
description of the work required, and the 
wages given. 

The employer retains the book as long 
as the engagement lasts and, on handing 
it back, makes another entry, ‘ Left my 
service on such a date,” with a few lines 
as to character and the servant’s reasons 
for leaving. 

Thus the character-book goes round 
and the servant has never the uncomfort- 
able necessity of asking her mistress for 
a recommendation. Forged characters are 
practically impossible, since the whole 
system is under police supervision. 

Destitution in old age among domestic 
servants and the lower class of artisans 
has become an impossibility in Germany, 
for within the last fifteen years or so it 
has been made compulsory for all who 
earn less than five hundred dollars a year 
to insure themselves against want after 
their working lives are over. 





The Drinking Orchid 


An orchid that has been discovered 
recently in South America takes a drink 
whenever it feels thirsty, by letting down 
a tube into the water. When not in use 
the tube is coiled up on top of the plant. 

One hot afternoon, as the discoverer was 
seated under some brushwood at the side 
of a lagoon on the Rio de la Plata, he 
observed near at hand a forest of dead 
trees that had evidently been choked to 
death by orchids and climbing cacti. In 
front of the botanist, stretching over the 
waters of the lagoon and about a_ foot 
above it, was a branch of one of these dead 
trees. Here and there clusters of common 
air-plants grew on it, and a network of 
green cacti twined round it. ‘ 

Among the orchids the discoverer noted 
one different from all the rest, the 
leaves, of lance-head shape, growing all 
round the root and radiating from it. 
From the centre or axis of the plant hung 
a long, slender stem about one-eighth of 
an inch thick and one-fourth of an_inch 
wide. The lower end of this was in the 
water to a depth of about four inches. 

The botanist at once went over to ex- 
amine his discovery, and to his surprise, 
when he touched the plant, the centre 
stem gradually contracted and convulsively 
rolled itself up in a spiral like a roll of 
tape. It was found on examination that 
the stem was a long, slender, flat tube, 
open at the outer end, and connected at 
the inner end to the roots by a series of 
hair-like tubes. 

Subsequent observations disclosed the 
fact that when the plant was in need of 
water this tube would gradually unwind 
till it dipped into the lake. Then it would 
slowly coil round and wind up, carrying 
with it the quantity of water that the part 
of the tube which had been immersed con- 
tained. When the final coil was made, the 
water was poured, as it were, directly into 
the roots of the plant. The coil remained 
in this position until the plant required 
more water. 





Bolivia’s Gold-Supply 


Ir has been known for some years that 
the interior of Bolivia is one of the richest 
unexplored gold fields in the world, and 
experts. have prophesied that, once this 
country is opened up, it is likely to be 
the centre of the world’s gold supply. The 
immense difficulties, however, that have 
beset the steps of explorers and_ pros- 
pectors have left these auriferous regions 
practically untouched by modern miners. 

Since the times of the Incas rough trails 
have existed between the ancient Inca cen- 
tres of Titicaca and Cuzco and the deep 
forest-clad ravines of the Eastern Cor- 
dilleras, which culminate in the important 
river of Kaka. close to the small village 
of Guanay. The most important of these 
precipitous valleys have been formed by 
the rivers Tepuani, Mapiri, Challana, and 
Coroico, It is accepted that the ancient 
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trails leading into these valleys were built 
by the Incas for extracting gold from the 
immense deposits of gravel existing in 
every one of them. So thoroughly did the 
ancients work these auriferous regions 
that almost every yard of gravel that 
could be worked by primitive methods, 
and without the aid of modern machinery, 
has been worked out. The labor expend- 
ed must have been immense, and the re- 
sults astonishing, judging from results in 
isolated workings in recent times. But 
no organized attempt, supported by capi- 
tal, has ever been made to exploit gravels 
which were beyond the power of the Inca 
miners to handle. It is difficult to obtain 
exact figures of the quantity of gold actu- 
ally recovered by private enterprise. It 
is sufficient to say, however, that large 
fortunes were made in a few years, and 
the rich retired owners refuse to sell their 
half-worked-out claims for any reasonable 
sum. It is significant that gold taken out 
by those fortunate owners is spoken of, 
not by the ounce or pound, but by Spanish 
arroba, the equivalent of twenty-five 
pounds avoidupois. 

The origin of so much gold is still a 
matter of conjecture. It is probably de- 
rived from two principal sources. The 
first is the many ancient glacial deposits 
in the high Cordilleras, a large proportion 
of which carry gold in varying quantities. 


Nuggets weighing as much as fifty-two’ 


ounces have been washed out, and it is on 
record that a huge mass of gold weighing 
fifty pounds was taken from one mine in 
former times by Spaniards. 

The second source of gold is in the 
numerous veins of auriferous quartz that 
intersect in every direction. These veins 
are mostly too narrow and patchy for 
profitable working, but they are both rich 
and numerous. Many of the larger veins 
have been worked out by ancient miners, 
the evidence of whose industry is found 
in every part. 





Freak Treasury Bills 


Despirr the careful scrutiny given every 
bill that leaves the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing, a number of “ freak” notes 
find their way into- circulation from time 
to time. Such a one was a note that once 
came to the Sub-Treasury at New York. 
It had the imprint of a twenty-dollar note 
on one side and of a ten on the other. 
But inasmuch as the face showed the fig- 
ure twenty, twenty dollars was the legal 
value of the bill. 

In most cases the “freak” bills that 
have escaped the vigilance of the bureau’s 
officials are national banknotes, which, 
like the regular Treasury notes, are 
printed there. As intimated already, the 
face value is always recognized when the 
“ freaks ” come to be cashed at any branch 
of the Treasury. The imprint on the back 
has no lawful status whatsoever. 

The notes are printed in sheets. Usual- 
ly there will be one twenty and two tens 
on a sheet. They are printed one side at 
a time, so it can readily be seen that the 
printer, in turning over the sheet, might 
get it upside down and thus put a ten- 
dollar back on the twenty-dollar nofe or 
a twenty on the back of one of the tens, 

When errors are discovered the mis: 
printed sheet is Jaid aside to be destroyed. 
It cannot be torn up at once, for every 
sheet has to be accounted for. After some 
formalities, it is ground into pulp. 

Almost all the “ freak” bills that have 
been issued in the past have found their 
way back to the Treasury, there to be 
destroyed. It is thought that very few 
of them are now, seattered about, and 
these are for the most*%part*in the hands 
of curio-hunters, Sa 





Making Hats Fashionable 


It is said that one De Villiers, a Boer, 
was the man to introduce hats among the 
South-African natives, and that profit, 
not philanthropy, was his motive. 

It appears that, chancing to come across 
a consignment of damaged hats in Port 
Elizabeth, which were offered for a mere 
song, De Villiers bought the whole lot, 
packed them away in his wagon, and 
started for Kaffirland, H 

When he reached Tembuland he un- 
loaded his stock, opened his kegs of liquor, 
without which no trade was made at that 
time, and began ‘business. But he found 
his venture likely to prove an unprofitable 
one. The natives did not want hats; they 
wanted blankets and beads and _ looking- 
glasses, and above all liquor, but they 
looked askance at the hats. Then a bright 
idea came to De Villiers. He wanted to 
introduce those hats. He did introduce 
them. His simple expedient was to refuse 
to sell anything to a Kaffir unless he 
bought a hat, too. The Kaffirs wanted his 
goods, so they bought the hats. 

When a Kaflir buys anything he feels 
boune to make use of it. The natives, 
ther ore, donned their headgear and _ re- 
tury ' to their kraals. Now appeared the 
bri’ .ancy of the trader’s idea. Fashion 
ru -s the world. It is as strong in Africa 
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as in America, and when those who stayed 
at home saw the travellers return in all 
the glory of this strange covering they 
felt behindhand and old-fashioned. Their 
desire to possess the latest things in hats 
became intense. They paid De Villiers a 
visit, and his stock no longer hung heavy 
upon his hands. The hats were soon sold. 





A Colonial Baptismal Basin 


THROUGH the courtesy of the Colonial 
Dames of the State of New York there 
has recently been deposited in the United 
States National Museum at Washington a 
silver baptismal basin which was sent 
from Holland in 1694 to the first Duteh 
church on Manhattan Island. This valu- 
able relic is nearly eleven inches in di- 
ameter and has a height of about three 
inches. It bears an inscription in Low 
Dutch by Dominie Selyns, on the rim, 

















The basin presented to the United States 
National Museum by the Colonial Dames 


which may be rendered in English as 
follows: 

“On the mere water hope of freedom 
from damnation cannot rest. But on care- 
fully considering the nature and uses of 
baptism, faith apprehends that Christ, by 
His precious blood, cleanses us from the 
guilt and disease of sin, and causes us to 


. live to God by His Spirit.” 


It is said that among those baptized 
from this basin were Nicholas Roosevelt, 
Abraham de Peyster, Gelyn Ver Planck, 
Robert Livingston, Gerrit Schuyler, and 
many others famous in the early Colonial 
history of New York. 





The Mushroom Quarries of 
Paris 


To the south of Paris the country is 
honeycombed with abandoned quarries, 
some of which are of enormous extent, 
resembling the shafts of great mines, be- 
ing from three hundred yards to half a 
mile in length and lying from thirty to 
one hundred and fifty feet beneath the 
surface of the ground. 

In these old quarries are grown nearly 
all ‘the mushrooms consumed in_ the 
French capital. Mushrooms flourish in 
these caverns at all seasons, and they 
have,-in Paris, the reputation of being 
superior in flavor to those grown else- 
where. The worst enemy of the mush- 
room - growers is a species of fly that 
swarms through the dark passages in such 
numbers as sometimes to extinguish the 
candles of the workmen. The larve of 
this fly destroy the beds before the shoots 
have emerged above the ground. 





“Dust Devils” of the Nile 


TRAVELLERS in the celebrated Death Val- 
ley of California have described the won- 
derful contortions of the sand-pillars that 
whirlwinds sometimes send spinning across 
the hot plain. Even more remarkable are 
the “dust devils” frequently seen in the 
valley of the White Nile. Sometimes two 
of these whirling columns, gyrating in 
opposite ditections, meet, and, it is said, 
if they be well matched, the collision 
stops them and a struggle ensues as to 
which way they shall twist. Gradually 
one gains the mastery, and the two com- 
bined begin to gyrate alike. and then rush 
on together. Some of these whirls will. 
it is claimed, strip the clothes. from an 
Arab’s back, or twist a goat round and 
round like a top. ; 





Walnut-fed Bulls 


Many of the vessels from Spain that 
unload in Mexican ports carry cargoes of 
walnuts from Bilboa and Santander. The 
nuts are sent to Mexico City and thence 
find their way to ranches all over the 
country, being used exclusively for feeding 
fine fighting bulls. 
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Our New Infantry Equipment 


THE new equipment for the United 
States Infantry will prove a boon to the 
soldier in the field. This has been the 
study of the special army board for the 
several past months, and a practical test 
at field maneuvring by the soldiers 
equipped with the new outfit has thor- 
oughly demonstrated its worth. 

The equipment has been devised with 
every consideration of economy in cost and 
reduction in weight, and adds materially 
to the soldier’s personal movements, while 
at the same time means have been adopted 
for relieving him of that part of the burden 
from which he needs to separate himself 
in the field. 

The new equipment accomplishes a sav- 
ing in weight in the burden of the foot 
soldier of ten pounds. Its principal feature 
is the pack, which consists of a cylindri- 
eal roll of canvas worn vertically on the 
back of the soldier. This contains the 
blanket, poncho, rations, and so on. It is 
adjusted so as to minimize the weight, 
and is affixed to the body in such a way 
that the “ comforts” may be speedily re- 
leased by pulling a string and leaving 
that part of the pack on the field, suitably 
numbered for subsequent identification. 
All that then remains on the shoulders 
is that part of the haversack .containing 
the necessaries in the shape of food and 
water, 

Another feature of the outfit is made up 
of the surplus kit, one for each squad of 
a corporal and seven men, and containing 
the extra pair of shoes, a pair of slippers 
or gymnasium shoes (a new article), the 
extra blanket, and a combination “ hus- 
sif,’ instead of the individual article. A 
new bayonet scabbard has been devised and 
will be carried on the pack, the idea being 
to take away from the body all dangling 
articles. The soldier’s blouse is to be aban- 
doned, and in its place is suggested a 
moderately heavy sweater, to be made 
with an opening for chest exposure. It is 
claimed that this garment in connection 
with the short jacket will afford a better 
facility for marching than does the 
present uniform. 





A Woman Who is Running 
for Congress 


Mrs. Kate Ricuarps O'HARE, of Kan- 
sas City, Kansas, has accepted the Social- 
ists’ nomination to Congress -in the second 
Kansas district. Mrs. O’Hare was _noti- 
fied some time ago of the party’s desire 

















Mrs. Kate Richards O’Hare 


that she make the race for Congress. She 
immediately sent a telegram of acceptance.. 
Then she started out to make fifty 
speeches in the district. During her cam- 
paign she has received $5 a day and her 
expenses from the Socialist party. 





Eggs that Keep for a Century 


Wuen Li Hung Chang made his tour 
of the world hjs commissariat carried with 
it a supply of Chinese preserved eggs for 
the venerable ambassador’s special use. 
Some of these eggs were exhibited in New 
York while he was staying here, and a 
few experts had the temerity to sample 
them. “They were not so bad, after all,’ 
was the verdict of one American con- 
noisseur, “although by their looks you 
would think they would come under the 
ban of the pure-food law.” 

The eggs were encased in clay and when 
unpacked looked like pieces of pumice 
stone. They are preserved in this way 
by the Chinese for a century or more, and 
Li Hung Chang admitted that the hen 
which laid the eggs for his morning meal 
might have been decapitated anywhere 
from a quarter to half a century before 
he was born. The process of keeping is 
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very primitive but as effective as it i: 
simple. The eggs are first boiled hard, 
and then while they are hot they are 
wrapped in soft clay and packed away. 

In this condition the Chinese claim 
they will keep forever and not lose their 
flavor or wholesomeness. Indeed, they 
consider that age improves the flavor. Li 
Hung Chang’s commissariat brought the 
eggs for his personal use in bags packed 
in rice husks, but as the clay was hard 
there was not much danger of breaking 
them. When opened the ‘“ white’ was 
found to be almost black and the yolks 
green. The flavor, however, was _pre- 
served. The Chinese chop these preserved 
boiled eggs and decorate most of their 
viands with them. They also enter large- 
lv into all their sauces. 

Duck eggs are also preserved by the 
Chinese in somewhat similar fashion. 
There. is a considerable trade in duck 
eggs of the Peking and Muscovy breed, 
and many Chinese in this country import 
them: from China in the preserved condi- 
tion. The duck eggs are boiled and pre- 
served in a paste of charcoal instead of 
clay. 


. 





How Snakes Climb 


Many have thought that snakes accom- 
plish the feat of climbing by wrapping 
themselves about the tree and following a 
spiral course upward. Seyeral years ago 
two wood-choppers, having felled a large 
oak-tree several feet in diameter and very 
tall, found in its top two common black 
snakes. After pondering for some time, 
the men arrived at_the conclusion that one 
snake had taken hold of the other’s tail, 
and thus by co-operation they had been 
enabled to clasp the trunk, and by cir- 
cling about it had ascended to the top. 

Whatever probability may have attached 
to this conclusion was dispelled by the 
observation of two naturalists. 

A ‘black snake, measuring perhaps a 
trifle over six feet, was found clinging to 
the side of a small tree, around which it 
could have wrapped itself nearly twice 
had it wished to do so. Instead of this 
the snake passed right and left at short 
distances, catching the folds along its un- 
der parts over and behind the slightly 
projecting rough strips of bark. 

As the snake rested only five or six feet 
off the ground one of the naturalists 
grasped its tail to test its climbing quali- 
ties, but so great was the force with which 
it pulled upward that it proved a difficult 
task to hold it. Finally, becoming an- 
noyed at this ill treatment, the snake 
reached down threateningly at the offend- 
ing hand and, losing its hold, fell to the 
ground. 





Trains as Plant Distributors 


Ir has been noticed that many plants 
not natives of the locality are to be found 
growing in the neighborhood of great rail- 
road yards. Sometimes the seeds of these 
plants have been brought thousands of 
miles from their natural habitat. Often 
they flourish amid their new surround- 
ings and gradually spread over the sur- 
rounding country. Thus the trains carry 
unsuspected emigrants, which travel to 
and from every point of the compass. 
In the Mississippi Valley are to be found 
plants which within a few years past 
have thus been brought together; some 
from the Atlantic seaboard, some from the 
gulf region, and some from the other side 
of the Rocky Mountains. , 





Armor-plated Whales 


THE remarkable fact that the earliest 
known ancestor, or primitive type, of the 
modern whale bore heavy armor on its 
hack, in the form of strong, bony plates, 
has been set forth by the German paleon- 
tologist, Abel. The plates occasionally 
found associated with the remains of the 
primeval form of whale, the extinct zeug- 
lodon, have generally been regarded as hav- 
ing belonged to gigantic turtles, but Abel 
has shown that they were part of the 
skeleton of the zeuglodon itself. They re- 
semble in their character the impenetrable 
beny shells of the huge glyptodonts that 
formerly inhabited South America. The 
suggestion is made that, at the time 
when they carried armor, whales were 
amphibious creatures, living on the coasts, 
and needing special protection from rocks 
as well as from sharks. 





The Gold in Iron 


A METALLURGIST has calculated the 
various values that a bar of iron may 
acquire in being put to different uses. 
Made into’ horeshoes it becomes’ worth 
$12; into table knives, $160; into needles. 
$355; into blades for pen-knives, $3,180: 
into button buckles, $4,500; into wateli- 
springs, $25,000. 
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LONAONALTTY) 


A table water that is not only refresh- 
ing and invigorating in itself but blends 
happily with other beverages, adding to 
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their healthfulness. 


ordinary water, 
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Try Londonderry 


Lemonade, using Londonderry instead of 


Being a natural water, rich in alkaline 
properties, Londonderry is peculiarly val- 
uable in preserving and restoring health. 
It is strongly recommended by physicians. 


The sparkling (effervescent) in the usual three table sizes. 
The plain (still) in half-gallon bottles. 


Londonderry Lithia Springs Water Co., Nashua, N. H. 
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Cocktails 


“When Good Fellows Get 
Together ”’ 
Simply strain through 
cracked ice and serve. 


Martini (gin base) and Manhattan (whiskey 
base) are the most popular. At all good dealers. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN BRO. Hartford New York London 

















i BRISTOL 


NEW YORK CITY. 
} ie the centre of everything, yet away 















from the noise and ‘discomforts. of 
, city Mfe. Within a block of subway 
and elevated stations; all surface |ines 
close at hand; easy walking distance to 
best shops and theatres. Near Central 
» Park and accessible to both Grand Cen- 
Ntral and new Pennsylyania Terminal. 
Single Rooms, $1 and $1.50 per day. 
Single Rooms and Bath, 
$2.00, $2.50 and $3.00 per day. 
An additional’ charge of only 50c. per 
day when occupied by two. 
e Two Rooms and Bath, 
$3.00, -$4,00 and $5.00 per.day. 
A modern, up- 
to-date hotel, with 
entirely new fur- 
nishings and dec- 
orations, the ideal 
place for you to 























or pleasure, Com- 
fortable accdm-— 
modations, cour- 
teous treatment, 
reasonable prices. 
Try the Bristol 
on your next trip. 
-| Write for booklet 
‘J and map of N. Y,. 

T, E.. TOLSON, 
Pres. and Mgr. 
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“ARABIC” 


CLARK'S ortent 


FEB, 4, $400 up for 71 Days. 


CRUISE 


All Expense 


S. 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg., New York 
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Known as Chartreuse 


Liqueur Peres 
-Chartreux 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


THE GRAND FINALE TO THE WORLD’S BEST DINNERS 
At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Catés, 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
Sole Agents for United States. 
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State Laws for Game Protection 


Few matters have been made the sub- 
ject of more regulations and laws than the 
protection of the wild animal life of the 
United States from unrestricted destruc- 
tion. Not only the individual States, but 
almost every ‘county has its own hunting 
laws. The Department of Agriculture has 
also, in recent years, taken much interest 
in the game question, and has made many 
valuable suggestions for the restocking of 
depleted covers and preserves. 

During the year 1909 there appeared a 
very strong movement for the increase of 
game, several States making provision for 
the establishment of preserves or game- 
farms. Minnesota and Ontario. acting to- 
gether, set aside adjoining tracts compris- 
ing altogether more than 2,000,000 acres 
for this purpose. The demand for game 
birds for restocking was much in excess 
of the supply, European partridges and 
pheasants being the only upland game 
birds that could be procured in any num- 
bers. “ 

The past hunting season was, on the 
whole, successful, the duck-shooting being 
particularly good. The number of hunt- 
ing fatalities, however, inereased by 
nearly fifty per cent, over the number 
during the preceding season. 

Changes in laws affecting the hunting 
of big game caused material differences in 
the bags of several States. In New Jer- 
sey and Oklahoma the deer season was 
opened for the first time in ten years, and 
for the first time in thirty-three years 
Vermont permitted the killing of does. 
The antelope was practically removed 
from the game list by the closing of the 
season in flee States in which that animal 
is still found. This is the third big-game 
animal to receive absolute protection in 
the United States. The caribou, except 
in Alaska, was removed from the list in 
1905, and the last wild buffalo, excepting 
those in the Yellowstone Park, was killed 
in 1897. 

Twelve States had no deer-lunting in 
1909. but the bag in the remaining States 
was large, the total reported being 57.494, 
a decrease of about 2,400 from 1908. 
Maine led with 15,879 head. New York 
being second with 9,000. Michigan, Wis- 
consin, and Minnesota each reported about 
6,000 deer killed; Louisiana, 5,470; Ver- 
mont, 4,736; Florida, 2,021, and Pennsyl- 
vania and Mississippi about 500 each. 
Mountain-sheep seem to be steadily in- 
creasing in Colorado. Hunting these ani- 
mals is permitted in South Dakota, Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, Idaho, and Washington. 
They are protected throughout the year 
in the Southwest. 

Quail were found in unusual abundance 
in their normal range, showing a decided 
increase in numbers in Pennsylvania, Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, and Wisconsin. 
So favorable was the breeding season that 
in many localities two broods to the pair 
were raised. ‘Toward the end of the year 
heavy snows and cold proved very de- 
structive, and quail will probably — be 
scarce next season. Ruffed grouse are 
slowly increasing their numbers, and wild 
turkeys are rather plentiful in the South- 
ern States.  Prairie-chickens seem to be 
gradually disappearing, and even in IIli- 
nois, where none have been killed since 
1903, the number of these birds has not 
materially increased. Woodcock were re- 
ported as scarce in Massachusetts, but 
more numerous than. for several years in 
New Jersey, and abundant in Pennsyl- 
vania and Illinois. Shore birds appear to 
continue in normal numbers, and ducks 
were plentiful in all the large ducking 
centres. The prohibition of spring shoot- 
ing in North Dakota has caused a large 
increase in the number of birds nesting 
in that State. A satisfactory increase in 
the number of canvasbacks was noted in 
Maryland, 

There are now fifty-one Federal bird 
reservations, besides the national parks 
and big-game preserves, and on most of 
these reservations the birds breed. Sev- 
eral million acres of land are embraced in 
new State and private preserves, 

Though nearly half a million live birds 
were imported by the United States dur 
ing the past vear. nearly 400,000 of these 
were canaries, and only 37.511 were game 
birds, mostly Hungarian partridges. 

The protection of non-game birds made 
much progress during the year. On the 
Pacific coast a growing sentiment has 
caused the active enforcement of the laws 
prohibiting the sale of bird plumage. The 
millinery-stores of Oregon ceased to sell 
the plumage of native birds last summer, 
and those of Washington agreed to cease 
handling such goods after January 1, 1910. 

Forty-one States now have game com- 
missioners and game wardens, the total 
number of the latter being 9.240, of which 
number 6.499 serve without pay. The en- 
forcement of the game laws was strict in 
almost all sections. and during the year a 
number of unusually large fines were im- 
posed, a Cincinnati hotel paying $1,000 
for having in its possession 900° quail 
during the close season, while a like fine 
Was imposed on a Pittsburg dealer for a 
similar offence. 
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“THE RECOGNITION; OR, CALF LOVE” 


—From “ The Sketch.” 
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American Water for 
American People 
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IS POSITIVELY UNSURPASSED 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers, 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md, 
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things to you later. 











Charming Pictures for Den or 

mine A series of twelve prints 
Dining-Room (11x14 inches each) in 
full color. Repaintings of celebrated Philadel- 
phia Inns and Ale Houses. ‘The famous meeting- 
places of our distinguished forefathers. 

$2.00 per set. 

Send 4 cents for miniature set, also history of 
these Inns. 


The Robert Smith Co., 25th & Poplar Sts., Phila. 
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Makes the best cocktail. A pleasing aromatic with 


all Wine, Spirit and Soda_ beverages. 


Appetizing, 


healthful to use with Grape Fruit, Oranges, Wine Jelly. 
At Wine Merchants or Drugyists. Sample by mail, 


25¢ in sa 
c. W. 


BBOTT & CO., Baltimore, Md. 











Many States passed alien license laws, 
and Pennsylvania prohibited aliens from 
possessing guns. As was to be expected, 
the constitutionality of this act was at 
once questioned in the courts. The silencer 
for firearms is prohibited in Maine, North 
Dakota, and Washington. 





Face To Face 


Br sure to keep a mirror always nigh 
In some convenient, handy sort of place, 
And now and then look squarely in thine 
eye, 
And with thyself keep ever face to face. 


And when thine eye doth falter to its 
gaze 
And gives thee back a troubled glance 
of doubt, 
Be quick to have a care as to thy ways— 
Look out! 


Who cannot stand and face self, unafraid, 
Would best quick summon Conscience to 
his aid; 
Whose eye doth falter in its own keen 
view 
Hath that within that’s wofully askew. 
JouN KENDRICK BANGs. 








THE WOLVES 


(Continued from page 19) 


a careless grace, a charm of daring and 
reckless bravery. 

“Youre a gritty one, you are. You 
ain’t afraid to take a feller on a chance,” 
the husky one continued. “I ain’t your 
kind, but there’s them here who is. We’re 
all gone on you, to a man. ’Tain’t only 
that you’re as purty as a picture, but 
you’ve got the grit to face hell itself. 
You’re the kind of pard a feller could 
bank on.” 

Lois had seen pictures of wolves, their 
eyes gleaming hungrily, waiting their 
chance to spring upon their desired object. 
To her excited senses these were but 
wolves, wolves ready to devour. She 
swayed unsteadily. 

The Man caught her arm to support 
her. 

“Tt is an honest offer,” he said, 
“If you continue to live in this 
spot it must not be alone. We are not all 
bad men—as men go. And the most 
decent of us have no chance with honor to 
speak for your favor except this.” 

Her words came faintly. “I shall go 
away to-morrow. Now, take me—home, 
and—get him away. I want him sent to 
his friends. And—I thank you—all.” 

The dead body had been earried from 


the shack before she reached it. Rough 
hands had straightened the room. It was 


a mystery to her afterward how she could, 
yet she slept, the heavy lifeless sleep of 
utter exhaustion. 

She saw the Man and another move 
down the trail as she opened the windows 
of her sitting-room in the morning. She 
knew that they had kept guard while she 
slept. She had said that she would go 
that day. But the late afternoon found 
her there, her things not packed, no hand 
raised toward preparation. 

She walked and rewalked the length of 
the plateau, her face drawn, her eyes half- 
fearful, her lips childishly atremble. 

The Man came up the path and watched 
her gravely. 

“Tt is tearing your heart out to leave 
the mountains. You love them—they 
have got into your blood, as they have in 
mine,” he cried, softly. ‘“ Poor child! it is 
eruel to drive you away, yet you must go, 
go to-day. I shall wait while you pack 
your satchel. We can send your heavier 
I shall have no peace 
till you are away from here and safe in 
the keeping of *friends—that is, as safe 
as a beautiful, unprotected girl ever is,” 
he added, half bitterly. 

“T called you wolves,” she eried. “I 
looked upon you men as wild animals—I 
scorned you—loathed you. —Yet—yet—” 
She laughed, a sobbing laugh. ‘ Centuries 
of civilization have made no change in, 
not man alone, but human nature. | 
killed him, and I am not, sorry. T feel 
only an intense satisfaction that T was 
able to shoot true.” Her hands reached 
to his. “I cannot go from here because— 
T cannot leave you—a man whose name 
I do not know! If I were strong and you 
weak . . . If I,could not get you without 
being a wolf... I should be a_ wolf. 

. . [know it. And I loathe myself.” 

The kisses the Man showered upon the 
ready lips were very, very tender. 

“Love has treated us ‘pretty well, my 
dear lady of the mountain,” he said, 
earnestly. “To subdue the wolf in the 
man and arouse it in the woman—ah! 
that is a love that will bind us together 
forever and aye.” 

Her face lightened. 
aye!” she repeated, blissful. 
and aye! 


“ Forever aud 


“ Forever 
And now, tell me your name.” 
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genius belonged to and were of us.” 





Cributes to 
Mark Cmain 











PRESIDENT Tart: 

“Mark Twain gave pleasure—real in- 
tellectual enjoyment—to millions, and 
his works will continue to give such pleas- 
ure to millions yet to come. He never 
wrote a line that a father could not read 
toa daughter. His humor was American, 
but he was nearly as much appreciated by 
Englishmen and people of other countries 
as by hisown countrymen. He has made 
an enduring part of American literature.”’ 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT: 

“Tt is with sincere grief that I learned 
of the death of this great American au- 
thor. His position, like that of Joel Chand- 
ler Harris, was unique, not only in Amer- 
ican letters, but in the literature of the 
world. : 

‘‘ He was not only a great humorist, but 
a great philosopher, and his writings form 
one of the assets in 
America’s contribu- 
tions to the world 
of achievement, of 
which we havea 
right as a na- 
tion to begen- 
uinely 
proud.” 


President 
Wooprow 
WILson: 

‘* Allthe world 
knows that in 

Mark Twain it has 
lost a delightful hu- 
morist, a man able to 
interpret human life with 
a flavor all his own; but 
only those who had the 
privilege of knowing him 
personally can feel to 
the full the loss of a 
man of high and love- 
ly character, 
a friend 
quick to - 
excite 
and give af- 
fection; acit- 
izen of the 
world who 
loved every 
wholesome adventure of the mind or 
heart; an American who spoke much 

of the spirit of America in speaking 
his native thoughts.” 


Dr. Van DyKeE: - 

‘*Those who know the story of his . 
friendships and his family life know 
that he was one who ‘loved much’ and 
faithfully, even unto the end. Those who 
know his work as a whole know that un- 
der the lambent and irrepressible humor 
which was his gift there was a foundation 
of serious thoughts and noble affections 
and desires.” 

Mrs. Jutia Warp Howe: 

‘““He was personally highly esteemed 
and much beloved, a man of letters with 
a very genuine gift of humor and of seri- 
ous thought as well.” 

James Wuitcoms RILEY: 

“The world has lost not only a genius, 
but a man of striking character, of in- 
fluence, and of boundless resources. He 
knew the human heart and he was sincere. 
He knew children, and this knowledge 
made him tender.” 

BootH TARKINGTON: 

“He seemed to me the test prose 
writer we had, and beyond that a great 
man. His death is a national loss, but 
we have the consolation that he and his 
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Please send me for examination, carriage 
free, 2 set of MARK TWALIN’S 












































ull price, 
$25.00, has 
been paid. 














































Edition, twenty-five volumes, 


cloth binding. It is understood 


that I may retain the set for five 
days, and at the expiration of 
that time, if 1 do not care for 
the books, I will return 
them at your expense. 
If I keep the books, | 
will remit $2.00 a 
month until the 

It had been Mark Twain’s ambition 
to have his books in every American 
Home, and he made a great per- 
sonal sacrifice, which brings about 
this remarkable situation -— for the 
first time in the history of publish- 
ing, copyrighted books are sold at 
the price of non-copyrighted books. 
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Now for the first time you may get 

a complete set of all Mark Twain’s 
writings at just exactly one-half the 
price they have ever been sold at before. 
This is a new edition, just as complete as 
the old one, which still sells, by the way, at 
$50.00. This new edition is only $25.00. 


His Complete Works— 
25 Beautiful Volumes 


This complete set of all the great humorist’s works 

breathe his spirit—the spirit of eternal youth; they 

are new books; to own them is always to have new 

books, a fountain of youth. They never age, because 
humor, kindliness, and truth never grow old. 


Mark Twain himself wrotea preface 

™e to this edition. Brander Matthews 
has written the biographical criticism 
. of Mark Twain and his work. 
There are portraits of the author 

.from photographs and paintings 
taken at periods when the different 
books were in process of writing. This 
edition includes his later collected — writ- 
ings, such as “ Eve’s Diary,” etc., etc. 
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Please send me for ex- 
amination, carriage free, a 
set of MARK TWAIN’S 
WORKS, Author's Na- 
tional Edition, twenty-five 


There are beautiful pictures by such artists as Brown, Frost, NEWELL, 
Bearp, DietMan, SMEDLEY, THULSTRUP, CiINEDINST, Mora, WEL- 
pon, KemBLe, GILBERT, Du Monp, MERRILL, OpPer. 
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The . binding 1S-* a splendid dark - red vellum clot > wit five days, and at the expiration of that 
time, if I do not care for the books, I will 


title labels stamped in gold. The books are printed on 
white antique wove paper, especially made- for this 
edition. 





return them at your expense. If I keep the 
books, I will remit $2.00 a month until the 
full price, $25.00, has been paid. 















Each volume is of generous size and bulk, 5x7% 
inches. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Franklin Square, New York City 
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